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BOSTON, MAY 26, 1927 


Message from Louisville 


OUISVILLE, KY.—This message is written from 
the First U nitari ian Church, where the Southern 
Conference and the Western Conference are hold- 
ing joint meeting for the first time in their seventy- 
five years’ history. More than one hundred and 
fifty delegates and attendants from the vast Middle 
West and South are here. The vitality, power, and 
heroism of these excellent people impresses one as 
they bring reports of their churches and of the con- 
ditions under which they labor. The imagination 
is galvanized when one hears friends speak who live 
where stress and opposition from dark religious 
powers are the predominant fact. If one has no 
imagination, this struggle to liberate the life of 
others means nothing. 

Unitarians from Florida ‘bring the news this 
morning (Wednesday, May 18) that the House of 
Representatives in that State passed yesterday by 
a vote of 67 to 24—nearly three to one—an anti- 
evolution bill that follows in general the Tennessee 
law. One realizes that the legislative efforts to out- 
law free religion and free political institutions 
have not ceased; and the reminder is almost fierce 
that the state of mind which makes such legislation 
possible is the greater danger in American life. 
Our people here say there is no relaxing, but more 
rigid determination that Fundamentalist religion 
shall prevail. “The South,” said one of our ablest 
laymen, who knows the soul of the people by virtue 
of generations of Southern blood in his veins, “is 
almost completely hardened in its heart against reli- 
gion such as ours, which fulfills the purposes of the 
truth made free in the souls of men.” 
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But it is not enough to face this foe in our na- 
tional household. It is necessary to prepare our 
churches by intensive spiritual nurture for meet- 
ing all the demands and invitations of the good life. 
Every detail of the elaborate program is centered 
upon spiritual values. Every speaker concentrates 
his utterances upon that supreme truth. Loyalty 
to the denomination, belief in the church as the in- 
dispensable institution for propagating a saving 
and conquering religion, is found in all of these 
churches to-day. 


Hutcheon on Humanism 


IGNIFIED ATTENTION is given by Prof. 

Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville Theological 
School to the subject of humanism, in a readable 
and illuminating study in the April bulletin of 
the School. We hope our readers will get it and 
read it. For five years the religious world has 
been moving toward a distinctly new period in 
theology. Humanism, some persons think, is only 
an old vagary, superficial and not religious at all. 
Nobody knows what it is, in a satisfactorily precise 
way. Nobody, for that matter, knows what theism 
is, exactly. In spiritual things we deal with tend- 
ency, emphasis, and direction. Certainly some- 
thing separates theism from humanism in a clear 
head and pure heart. Professor Hutcheon has 
done an excellent service to analyze the likeness — 
and difference of the two schools. He is a theist. 
We are pleased most with his respectful attitude 
toward the new thinking. 

It is the experience of one who preaches to a 
great variety of congregations, and gives intima- 
tions of humanism, that there is an impact in the 
response which is more than the mental pleasure 
of hearing a new thing; there is desire to know. 
People want nothing cheap in their doctrine. The 
theology which admits a man to heaven who only 
goes up to the temple to pray, and is merely good 
with a neutral and anemic kind of piety, does not 
satisfy. Something new is in the air. A man 
knows he must make this world. The creative push 
in him makes him impatient with a religious idea 
that does nothing in particular but wonder at 
mystery. 


The Skyscraper Church 


S* YSCRAPER CHURCHES which are growing 
up in this country are not what they seem. 
There is not one of them, in our opinion, which in 
its ministry maintains religion in keeping with its 
architecture. If we may judge by published ex- 
amples of the worship they conduct and the hive- 
like “busyness” of their week-day “activities,” their 
exploited “service” meets the people too comfort- 
ably on their accustomed level, according to the 
better traditions of luncheon clubs and fraternal 
societies. 

The earnest pursuit of unattainable ideals ought 
to distinguish the church from all other institu- 
tions. It seems to us, as churches build higher their 
spiritual standards become lower. The two things 
are not necessarily related, but is it not difficult 
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to make a sound economic investment of a great 
pbuilding, including shops and offices, without yield- 
ing to a degree to the practice of the market place 
which pays the bills? There is a drag here, a sub- 
duing of the sublime passion for souls and the ad- 
yvancement of society. The service rendered by men 
who have a flair for publicity and a knowledge of the 
commercial mind of the country, is not impressive. 
Business men say so. 

Between the Gothic edifice which is occupied only 
one hour on Sunday for worship and the every- 
minute-something-doing institution which never 
studies to be quiet, it may be few would choose the 
former as an agency for permanent good. The ideal 
is a golden mean between these two. Religion is 
not hustling, but contemplation. Communion is 
the chief source of strength for the life of the spirit. 
That is why we called the Sunday gathering a ser- 
vice. It is, if it fulfills itself. 


Never an Ape 


AN was never an ape. Leading students of 
human origins are agreed on that, but the idea 
_has not yet got over to the people. A good service 
in that direction Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn per- 
formed the other day when he said, “I regard the 
ape-human theory as totally false and misleading. 
It should be banished from our speculation and our 
literature, not on sentimental grounds, but on 
purely scientific grounds; and we should resolutely 
set our faces toward our actual pro-human 
ancestors.” 

Four positions have been reached. First, man’s 
antiquity is to be reckoned in hundreds of thou- 
sands of years; second, the so-called Pleistocene 
age of man is the final rather than the first act of 
the prehistoric human drama; third, man comes 
from an independent line of dawn-man ancestors; 

fourth, the dawn-man line belongs to a distinct 
family which was alert, capable, made tools, and 
lived in open country on the high plateaus of 
Northern Asia. 

Man, says Professor Osborn, began his drama six- 
teen million years ago, and at that time he sprang 


from stock which possessed certain common at- — 


tributes. They have been transmitted over this 
very long period of time to variously branching 
races of human beings, on the one hand, and to 
variously branching races of anthropoid apes, on 
the other. With a modesty good for all dogmatists, 
scientific or religious, he concludes that man stands 
“in the front rank of all incomprehensible things 
in the universe.” No difficulty is so great as the 
obtaining of knowledge of “the human brain, in- 
telligence, memory, aspiration, powers of discovery, 
research, and the conquest of obstacles.” 

Seeker of the light is Osborn, who declares that 
the secret of “the rise of man” will come only 
through unremitting exploration and the chance 
of finding somewhere in the Eurasiatic continent 
the dawn-man, and finally the large-brained ances- 
tors of the modern races. 
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What of Lausanne? 


HIS SUMMER, in August, there will be a great 

outpouring of eloquence for church unity. The 
largest meeting in modern Christendom will be held 
at Lausanne, and all the churches except the Roman 
Catholic and those not counted evangelical will be 
there. We who write are of the realistic school 
in this enterprise of the enthusiasts, not because 
we do not want unity, but because we see that the 
difficulties center in doctrines; and the best proof 
of it is that we liberals cannot have any share in 
this unity program because of our failure to comply 
with very definite doctrinal requirements set up by 
arbitrary standards. It is not without a certain 
satisfaction, therefore, that we endorse what the 
chief representative to the conference from the 
Congregationalists says of the probable outcome. 

Dr. William E. Barton, speaking in the light of 
past experience with unity meetings, says we may 
well restrain our hopes in this one. There is a 
pinch in the shoe, and he knows where it is. He 
reviews the failures of other times, and the cause 
of them is much the same. He finds that the Bishop 
of Bombay is head of the Subjects Committee, 
which decides on the program, and really controls 
the conference. He thinks the Bishop dominates 
his associates. For example, when “the faith of the 
reunited church” is discussed, it is stated plainly 
that, as a condition of admitting one to member- 
ship, agreement is to be reached, says the Com- 


mittee, “either by means of the Apostles’ Creed or 


the Nicene Creed, or by the acceptance of the sub- 
stance of one of these creeds.” Longer creeds, to 
be made according to the spirit of any given time 
by the churches, may be voluntary, but the reunited 
church would certainly “be sewed up tightly to an 
acceptance of those two creeds.” On other points 
made by the committee, for example, the church, 
the ministry, the sacraments, there is no change 
whatever from the narrowest requirements of any 
orthodox church, including the Anglican Church. 
We share Dr. Barton’s impatience with the “plati- 
tude” and “propaganda” that prompt him to say, 
“The Subjects Committee has done its work in such 
fashion as to make complete futility safely pre- 
dictable if this program is followed.” 

It looks to him as if the conference itself would 
not have any power to lead the discussions in the 
interest of freedom. Finally, says this former head 
of the American Congregational churches, “What 
answer shall we give to God and the churches, what 
reply shall we make to the well-earned mockery of 
an unbelieving world, for our marching up a hill 
and then marching down again, for our crossing 
the ocean to broadcast a failure which we might 
have known, and whose responsible agents must 
know, is certain in the premises?” To some trust- 
ful souls that must sound grossly irreverent. But 
if we can foresee anything, by September 1 it will 
be the truth. Lausanne will accommodate fixed 
orthodoxy, and that only. 


The Unitarian Church in Hungary To-day — 


I 


THE POSTWAR SITUATION 


EFORE THE WAR, the Unitarian 

Church cannot be said to have existed 
in what is now Hungary. The ancient 
church went its way in Transylvania, on 
the outskirts of the Kingdom; but in the 
great plain of the Danube, with one ex- 
ception, there were no Unitarian churches. 
The one exception was the capital, Buda- 
pest, where many years ago a church 
was established for Transylvanian Unita- 
rians and their families, much “as Scotch 
Presbyterian churches have been estab- 
lished in London for Scots who have gone 
thither to rule (as they will modestly ac- 
knowledge) the Empire. Transylvanians, 
it may be said in passing, have borne a 
similar relation to the rest of Hungary 
that the Scotch have borne in Great 
Britain. Segregated for a thousand years 
in their mountain villages, they haye been 
compelled to a life of plain living and high 
thinking ; and their principal export to the 
more sophisticated part ef Hungary has 
been human,—pure blood from the hills— 
recruits for the professions and for im: 
portant positions in the government sery- 
ice. The Seckler (for the Seckler is the 
Transylvanian par excellence) is clannish, 
like the Scot; and, like the Scot, quite 
conscious and quite proud of his origin. 
It is true that among the people of the 
Seckler villages, of pure Hungarian stock, 
the virtues of the Hungarian race may be 
most clearly seen; and Unitarians every- 
where have just cause to be proud that 
Secklerland is the stronghold of Magyar 
Unitarianism. 

A result of the war, and the consequent 
transfer of Transylvania to Roumanian 
rule, was to bring a large number of 

_ Transylvanians to what was left of Hun- 
gary, and among them many of our faith. 
Unitarians in Hungary have increased 
threefold since 1920, and the number of 
their churches from one to ten. It can 
no longer be said that there is no Uni- 
tarian Church in Hungary outside of 
Transylvania. 


II 
THE “FILIALS” 


Under the Hungarian system of church 
administration, the nine new churches are 
connected as “filials’ with the church in 
Budapest, until such time as they are 
able to ‘support ministers of their own. 
They are the special charge of Dr. Gabriel 
Csiki, who was placed by American and 
British Unitarians, after his visit six years 
ago to the United States, in charge of the 
Mission House in Budapest; but their care 
is shared by Dr. Nicholas J6zan, minister 
of the Budapest church, and now Bishop’s 
Vicar, or agent, in Hungary; for the Uni- 
tarians there are still shepherded by their 
Bishop in Transylvania. These churches 
have services as often as the overworked 
ministers in Budapest can visit them, in 
some instances not oftener than once in 
every other month. They meet in Presby- 
terian and Lutheran churches (one good 
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result of the war; for, before it, this would 
have been impossible), and occasionally in 
halls. It is interesting and encouraging 
to note that, in some of these “filials,” the 
congregations are regularly larger than 
the number of known Unitarians; in Hun- 
gary, as elsewhere (though religious de- 
nomination is chiefly a matter of family 
tradition in that country), there is a stir- 
ring of interest in the liberal interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. _ ; 

Four of the “filials’ are considerably 
larger than the other five; one of them, 
in Debreczen, is almost ready to call a 
minister. Here a member of an orthodox 
church gave the Unitarians a house and 
twenty-five acres of land. It is easy to see 
that if a minister could give all his time 
to the “filials,” they could be greatly 
strengthened. 


Til 
BUDAPEST 


The greater number of Unitarians in 
Hungary live in and near Budapest. The 
exact figures at a given time are hard to 
determine, but there are not less than 
6,000 and not more than 10,000. To care 
for these people is the work of the Buda- 
pest church, the Mission House, and one 
of the near-by filials. They are served by 
three ministers, Dr. Jozan, Dr. Csiki, and 
Dr. J6ézan’s assistant, but the assistant’s 
duties are primarily the teaching of reli- 
gion to some four hundred Unitarian chil- 
dren in the public schools. 

The old church in Budapest occupies a 
valuable property in what is becoming the 
financial district of the city; at some 
favorable time it will have to be sold and 
the church established in a more con- 
venient place. The Mission House is well 
located, near the University, in a residence 
district where many Unitarians live; but 
it as yet contains no place of assembly, 
and is useless for meetings and services. 
Dr. Csiki’s services are held in Dr. Jézan’s 
church, and in two halls granted by the 
authorities. et 

The first need of the Unitarians in Buda- 
pest is the adaptation of part of the Mission 
House to serve as a chapel. Burdensome 
postwar restrictions on property are being 
removed ; within a year it will be possible 
to act. It is to be hoped that by co-opera- 
tion between the American and the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Associations and 
the Unitarians of Budapest, for whose use 
the building was purchased, but who have 
not yet, except for Dr. Csiki’s apartment, 
been able to use it, its adaptation into a 
Unitarian center may speedily be begun. 
Meanwhile, it is comforting to British and 
American Unitarians, who purchased the 
building, that its value has quadrupled in 
five years, and that soon after its adapta- 
tion it will still produce considerable 
revenue. A duty none the less lies upon 
the givers of this gift to help to make it 
available for the purpose for which it 
was bestowed. 

The present appears to be a time of 
special opportunity for the Unitarian 
Church in Hungary. Unitarian activities 
since the war have made the church more 


widely and favorably known than before. 
In spite of its relatively small humbers, 
the government has recently recognized it 
by the gift of an estate in the country, 
consisting of a house and (if my memory is 
not at fault) about 200 acres of land, and 
by a seat in the upper house of Parliament. 
It is provided that this seat be occupied 
by the senior of two office-bearers, the 
Bishop’s Vicar or the Chief Curator (prin- 
cipal officer of the church) ; its first and 
present occupant is Dr. Jézan. Dr. Jézan’s 
position in Budapest, though it has long 
been of consequence, is greatly enhanced 


by his new status; Dr. Osiki, also, has: 


gained a place in the City’s life beyond the 
circle of his own denomination, to an 
extent that is beginning (it is the expe- 
rience of city ministers everywhere) to 
encroach upon his work. 

To sum up, the Unitarian church in the 
present. Kingdom of Hungary, though an 
old church, is practically a new church, 
and Budapest is its center. On what is 
done in Budapest to-day depends the con- 
tinued existence in Hungary, now that 
Transylvania has been shorn from its 
boundaries, of the Hungarian Unitarian 
Church, In the hands of its leaders is a 
great responsibility and a great oppor- 
tunity ; and it is the privilege of American 
and British Unitarians to do what they 
can to hold up their hands. 


IV 


STUDENT WORK 


One of the purposes for which the Mis- 

sion House was acquired was to create a 
center for Unitarian students in Budapest. 
Owing to inability to oust tenants, it has 
not, up till now, been possible to lodge 
students there; but the government, recog- 
nizing the difficulty, has given two apart- 
ments in another place where eighteen 
Transylvanian Unitarians are now housed, 
some of them free of charge, others at a 
nominal rent. The students take care of 
the apartments themselves; they eat at a 
restaurant maintained in common by 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Unitarians; 
those who need help in their board are 
given it. Money for student aid is raised 
in Budapest, and is sent’ from America 
through Mrs. Martha Everett St. John’s 
activity in the Women’s Alliance. 
« The organization to which Unitarian stu- 
dents in Budapest belong is the Francis 
David Union, a general young people’s 
society of 100 to 150 members, of whom 
forty are students. The Union meets 
every Wednesday, in a hall provided by 
the government, chiefly for social inter- 
course, including dancing. About sixteen 
of the members compose a_ subsidiary 
group known as the English Club, which 
Dr. Csiki meets twice a week for lectures— 
to the less advanced in Hungarian, and to 
the more advanced in English. 

The first Sunday of every month, during 
the sessions of the University, is observed 
by the Unitarians of Budapest as Students’ 
Sunday. Dr. Csiki regularly preaches on 
that morning, in Dr. J6ézan’s church, a 
Sermon especially for students. After the 
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service the Francis David Union holds a 
meeting, at which Dr. Csiki lectures on 
the Bible or on theology. Once a month 
during the season, a lecture known as the 
Francis David lecture is delivered in Dr. 
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Jozan’s Church. Twice during the season 
the young people are responsible for this 
lecture, and may choose both topic and 
speaker. 

Special attention is also paid to students 
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in the filial congregation at Szeged, where 
the Transylvanian University, formerly in 
Kolézsvar, is now located ; but there being 
no resident minister, it is not so well or- 
ganized as in Budapest. 


A Living Church ‘is in Itself a Message 


Let it have “language chapels” of the spirit 


The body is one, and hath many members, 
and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body.—1 Cor. xii, 12. 

HE CHURCH as an institution is under 

fire, now as always; but within the 
memory of those here to-night never has 
the chureh had so to fight for its life, 
never has it been in such a parlous state. 
While the direct attack upon the church 
to-day is negligible, coming principally 
from the biased or the uninformed, there 
is a serious indirect criticism to be met; 
that is, the growing neglect of the church 
and its virtual abandonment by multitudes. 
An Episcopal clergyman had an article in 
The Atlantic Monthly recently, entitled 


“The Break-up of Protestantism.” In that 


article he drew attention to the ominous 
fact “that there are now over fifty-eight 
millions of Americans nominally Protes- 
tant, not enrolled as members of any 
church,” and went so far as to say, 
“Protestantism is disintegrating and is 
doomed.” ‘There is some truth in this, 
whatever the element of exaggeration. 
The plight of Protestantism may be 
attributed, in part, to the failure of min- 
isters to keep abreast of the times. In 
part, it may be charged against congrega- 
tions, narrow and materialistic. A still 
more convenient scapegoat is the auto- 
mobile, the radio, the country club, visit- 
ing relatives, and even the weather. But 
so general a phenomenon as the breakdown 
of Protestant churches, relatively speak- 
ing, suggests deeper, more general causes 
of weakness. If we would revivify and 
strengthen our churches we must see them 
in a new light, and radically change our 
attitude toward them. I therefore propose 
to-night to consider the church as an in- 
stitution, only incidentally touching upon 
its message, important as that is. I take 
the position that the church itself is a 
message. A living church is a demonstra- 
tion of the kingdom of God—more per- 
suasive than its pronouncements. It is 
true of the church, as of a man, “What 
you are speaks so loud I cannot hear what 
you say.” 


+ + + 


For a text I have used the apostolic 
figure of the body and its members, as 
applied to the church. First, I would em- 
phasize unity in variety; second, variety 
in unity. 

First, the church as standing for unity 
in variety—in other words, as an organic 
whole, a corporate entity, a body of mem- 
bers, not a mere aggregation of individuals. 
I see the church as the “Beloved Com- 
munity,” to use Professor Royce’s expres- 
sion. In this light, the church is an end 
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Dr. Shippen preached the sermon at the 
Anniversary service in Arlington Street 


Church, Boston, Mass., on May 22. His 


address, somewhat abridged, follows. 
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in itself, not merely a means to an end, 
like man, who, according to Kant, is both 
means and end. I believe with Professor 
Peabody, in the Holy Catholic Church— 
that ideal church which no man hath seen 
at any time, holy because it has worth in 
itself. No mere instrument is holy. You 
cannot attach that term to mere means to 
ends, however high those ends. To use 
the bold figure found in the Book of Reve- 
lation: “As the bridegroom rejoiceth over 
the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over 
thee’; that is, over the New Jerusalem, 
the church. The bride is more than an 
instrument of life. She is a person, hay- 
ing worth in herself. There is something 
above function and use. As beauty is its 
own excuse for being, so is a bride; so is 
the Beloved Society, the church. To those 
who regard the body as holy, this doctrine 
of a holy spiritual body ought not to 
gound strange. Yet the doctrine of the 
Holy Catholic Church is left pretty much 
to the Romanists and Episcopalians. Lib- 
erals are by tradition individualists, with 
the defects of their virtues. In spite of 
great denominational progress in the 
past twenty-five years, liberalism is still 
hampered and embarrassed by its indi- 
vidualistic philosophy in regard to the 
church. 


+++ 
It must be admitted there is high 
authority for our individualism. No less 


a thinker than Professor Whitehead de- 
fines religion as “what the individual does 
with his own solitariness.”” But even soli- 
tary thinking makes use of concepts whose 
background is the social life ofman, Again, 
Professor Whitehead gives comfort to many 
liberals, saying that “religion in its decay 


-sinks back into sociability’—by which he 


means social organization. Here isa thrust 
at the church difficult to parry. For ade- 
quate answer I turn to Professor Royce, a 
champion of the church universal. In his 
essay, “The Hope of the Great Com- 
munity,” he says: “Most Christians sup- 
pose that the salvation of men is an affair 
involving the isolated spiritual fortunes 
of individual men.” But “the detached 
individual is an essentially lost indi- 
vidual.” Elsewhere and at length he de- 
yelops his doctrine of “the beloved com- 
munity,” convincingly justifying the 
church. He defines loyalty as “the 
thoroughgoing and loving devotion of an 


individual to.a community,” adding that 
“the beloved community is the true source, 
through loyalty, of the salvation of man.” 

Spinoza, the anniversary of whose death 
the intellectual world is commemorating, 
saw this long ago. He held that man has 
a spiritual life only in and through the 
universal life of which he is a part. Like 
Plato’s hand, the individual has no life 
detached. I have no desire to call names, 
but it is a fact that one of the marks of 
the moron stage is an extreme individual- 
ism, each man for himself. Etymologi- 
cally, Dr. Dole once pointed out, the word 
‘Sdiot” means “one’s own.” Old English 
usage preserves this meaning. Jeremy 
Taylor speaks of “all idiots or private 
persons.” Christianity is the effort to 
make public persons, that is, social beings, 
out of private persons. 


+ + 4 


Nevertheless, our religious leaders have 
been preaching, for the most part, an in- 
dividualistic gospel in which the church 
has been held as incidental or even negli- 
gible. But individual righteousness is not 
the complete gospel. The ultimate in reli- 
gion is the creation of “the beloved com- 
munity,” the building of a spiritual house 
of “lively stones,” as the apostle said—the 
establishment of the kingdom of God in 
human society. Religion has always had 
its social expression—even among indi- 
vidualistic liberals; the church has always 
existed in some form; and man, being a 
social animal born from a union, will al- 
ways seek to create a community. 

A practical demonstration of our in- 
dividualistic philosophy was noted recently 
by Rey. Dilworth Lupton. At a meeting 
of the General Conference at Ann Harbor 
some years ago, he tells us, the request 
was made that the delegates march in a 
body from the hall of meeting to the Uni- 
versity dining room. ‘When the time 
‘came no one dreamed of obeying instruc- 
tions. Each walked to please himselfi— 
symbolic of our Unitarian body,” said Mr. 
Lupton. But “body” is surely a euphem- 
ism in the case. “Like a mighty army 
moves the church of God’—well, not 
always. While personal religion is the 
cornerstone of religion, it is not the com- 
plete structure. Liberals on the whole 
have not appreciated the church as an in- 
stitution. It is significant that we are 
never called “churchmen.” 

I am not denying the greatness of the 
human soul or the element of truth in in- 
dividualism. Our problem is not to choose 
between individualism and a social phi- 
losophy. Religion is both individualistic 
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and social. We have St. Francis and his 
order; we have “Christus et ecclesia.” 


“Whom God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder.” But surely there is 
no need to belittle institutional religion in 
order to exalt personal religion. There is 
no necessary conflict. I appeal for a more 
complete view of religion, not something 
other than what we have had, but some- 
thing more. As Matthew Arnold said: 


Man hath all that Nature hath, but more; 
And in that .more lie all his hopes of good. 


In more than an individual gospel lie 
all our hopes of fellowship, all our hopes 
of the kingdom. “Save thou a soul and it 
shall save thine own.* The church is 
made up of two or three gathered together, 


not of one. It offers all the dangers and 
all the advantages of society. Society 
eorrects idiosyneracies; disciplines our 


self-will; stimulates us through contacts; 
comforts us with companionships, and 
multiplies our power by co-operation. I 
am almost ready to say the poorest kind 
of church is better than no church. Bring 
up your children thus to honor the church 
as an attempt to visualize and embody 
the kingdom of God. 


+ 4+ 4 “ 


Second, while the church is one body, 
it hath many members. Here is the recog- 
nition of variety in unity. “If the whole 
body were an eye, where were the hear- 
ing? If the whole were hearing, where 
were the smelling?” 

Changing the figure, we must not think 
of the church as speaking only one lan- 
guage. Our particular religious language 
is not enough for the Holy Catholic 
Church ; yet there are those who can wor- 
ship only where their particular theo- 
logical or esthetic or sociological language 
is spoken. 

The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
has many language chapels, in which men 
of different race may foregather and be 
at home. I visualize the church of the 
free spirit somewhat thus, as a spiritual 
cathedral having many language chapels, 
united by the spirit, by common ties of 
human need and aspiration. Of the many 
chapels let us mention seven. 

Here, first, is a chapel for our rational- 
ists, for the philosophers of the church, 
a chapel in which the historic creeds are 
analyzed, appraised, and presumably re- 
jected. It is a creed-making laboratory. 
Why not? “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” Thought is the bone and 
sinew, if not the heart, of religion. Our 
rationalists can point to seers of immortal} 
name whose effigies adorn their chapel. 
The common mind holds this group in 
low esteem; the man on the street hates 
theology; but, “Beware when God lets 
loose a thinker on the earth.” Our creed- 
makers, our defenders of doctrine, and 
champions of clear thinking, haye their by 
no means humble place in the cathedral. 

Here is another chapel for scientists. 
They are investigators, not system build- 
ers. They find God in the physical order, 
Nature is their altar; protoplasm and 
stars their breviary; discovery their 
sufficient revelation. Truth-lovers, they 
are not far from the kingdom. 
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Another very different type of chapel 
is devoted to the mystics, with their in- 
communicable worship. It is for those 
who define religion, with Plotinus, as “the 
flight from the alone to the Alone.” Have 
you Quaker blood in your veins? Then 
you will find the atmosphere of this 
austere chapel congenial. Do you shrink 
from the revivalist and even from the 
liberal “‘go-getter’? Do you find yourself 
sufficiently companioned, though alone? 
Here, then, is a chapel to your taste. Not 
one of us but is in some respect a mystic. 
Mother Unitarianism failed to dip her 
children completely in the waters of ra- 
tionalism. Like Achilles, there is a 
vulnerable spot in all of us—yvyulnerable 
to the divine darts of God, bringing life, 
not death. So the church of the free 
spirit cannot get along without its 
mystical sanctuary. 

Here again is another chapel. It is 
for those who would remold the world 
nearer to their hearts’ desire, a chapel for 
reformers in which the language of social 
righteousness is spoken. A foreign lan- 
guage is this—alas!—to some who call 
themselves liberal. Indeed, this chapel 
has many broken windows. But some of 
the noblest servants of God are buried 
there. Only, let not such servants be 
buried before their time! 

Here is a chapel provided for lovers of 
their kind, sons of Abou ben Adhem, 
cousins of the reformers. They feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, visit the prison- 
ers. The spread table is their altar; 
service their worship; love their commun- 
ion-cup. They are true disciples. 

Again, we find a chapel, though not 
ealled such, devoted to those who are 
recognized as humanists. Serving in the 
temple, Samuel heard the voice of the 
Lord, even though he thought that the 
old man Eli had called him. Our hu- 
manist friends are dutiful Samuels. 
Thinking that humanity calls them, they 
obey the voice. They obey the voice—that 
is the main thing. They belong in the 
house of God, however -unconscious of 
their privileges. Their chapel is a realistic 
refuge for many bewildered souls. 

On the opposite side of the cathedral 
is a seventh chapel. In the church of the 
free spirit it is of very recent construc- 
tion. It is dedicated to beauty, to “the 
celebration of life.’ In an imperfect 
world, a world too much with us, fain 


would we find some refreshment for the: 


soul through architecture, music, paint- 
ing, and the allied arts. In the glare of 
garish day we would behold “the light 
that never was, on sea or land.” Within 
that sanctuary, beauty takes on signifi- 
eance. The language spoken there is 
symbolism. Color is more than visible 
vibration; it sings. Music is more than 
sound; it becomes structural, building 
stairs to heaven. The bread and the wine 
are no longer wheat and grape. Spiritual 
transubstantiation is the experience of all 
lovers. The body is seen “under the form 
of eternity.” Beauty is the robe,—nay, the 
face of God. 

Other chapels, speaking in other tongues, 
there are. Let those who speak one lan- 
guage, whether of theology or science, 
mysticism, reform or philanthropy, hu- 
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manism or symbolism, try to understand 
the universal language of the spirit, of 
which the tongues are only dialects. The 
body is one, not many. The cathedral, 
having many chapels, is yet one temple. 
The universal language of the spirit is 
enriched but not supplanted by its dialects. 
Religion must find expression in all forms 


and modes of expression, without losing - 


its spiritual character. “It must be ra- 
tionalistic, scientific, mystical, reforma- 
tive, philanthropic, realistic, and symbolic. 
The universal church, the Holy Catholic 
Church, is all these, but above all it is 
spiritual. It must be all things to all 
men, and “ample as the wants of man’”— 
spiritual man. . 


+ + 4 


The church is a manifestation of unity 
in variety, a body with members, an end 
in itself, as well as an instrument; how- 
ever imperfect, a demonstration of the 
beloved community. The church is a 
manifestation of variety in unity, a body 
with members; it has chapels, each speak- 
ing a significant tongue. Hail the day 
when they all speak not only their own 
dialect but also the common language of 
the spirit! 

Thus interpreted, the church appeals to 
the highest in us. No institution, neither 
the home, nor the school, nor the state, 
can take its place. Its support becomes 
both a fundamental duty and the highest 
privilege. Commanding our love, it calls 
for our sacrifice. I verily believe it is 
the gate of heaven. 

I began with an expression of anxiety 
about the church. But, believing that its 
need is rooted deep in human nature, I 
am not anxious about the final outconie. 
The forces of mindless materialism and 
Selfish indifference are strong, but the 
spirit is stronger than they. “The fastest 
motor car cannot escape the Hound of 
Heaven.” The issue of a spiritual battle 
is never in doubt. “Fear not, they that 
are with us are more than they that are 
with them. ... And the Lord opened the 
eyes of the young man; and he sev: and, 
behold, the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 

I close with a parable, a very modern 
instance. Another young man, in the battle 
against the elements, has had his eyes 
opened to the invisible forces fighting with 
him. If solitariness were ever achieved, it 
was achieved by Captain Lindbergh, flying 
alone over “the vasty deep.” But that 
wonderful youth was borne up on the 
shoulders of all the inventors, mechanics, 
and navigators who made possible the air- 
plane and the flight. It takes nothing from 
his heroism to say that that was a social 
achievement, representing the co-operation 
of many minds. Moreover, spiritually his 
Solitariness was companioned. A good man 
is never utterly alone. The prayers of 
millions followed him. The outcome? 
Fame and fortune? Yes. But far more! 
America and France were for a brief hour 
united by a common enthusiasm. In that 
hour we caught a glimpse of a community 
not limited by creed or national lines, the 
community of mankind. “If one member 
be honored all the members rejoice with 
it.” That is the spirit of the beloved 
community. 


- 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuet A. Extor, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fouuumr, Treasurer 


Louis C. Corns, D.D., 
Administrative Vice-President 


Parker E. Marwan, Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., LL.D., presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has resigned, to accept a call to 
Arlington Street Church. 

Rey. Thomas Van Ness has resigned at 
the Second Church in Brookline, Mass. 

Robert A. Schacht, Jr., has accepted a 
eall to Bedford, Mass., and will begin 
work in the autumn. 

Rey. James Luther Adams was ordained 
and installed as minister of the Second 
Church in Salem, Mass., Sunday evening, 
May 15. 


Dr. Cornish’s Appointments 


The appointments of Dr. Cornish for 
the past month have been as follows: 
April 2 and 8, Providence, R.I.; April 4, 
Washington, D.C.; April 6, Salem, Mass.; 
April 7, Chelmsford, Mass. ; April 13, 
Tuckerman School; Easter Sunday, April 
17, Weston, Mass.; April 20, Braintree, 
Mass.; April 24, dedication of the new 
building; April 28, Tuckerman School ; 
May 1, Montreal, P.Q.; May 15, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


On the Pacific Coast 


Mr. Wetherell, in a résumé of three 
years’ work on the Pacific Coast, calls 
attention to thirteen pastoral changes 
that have been made during that period. 

Two new buildings have been dedi- 
eated—at Portland and Salem, Ore.; and 
four new parsonages have been added—at 
Salem and Eugene, Ore., Fresno and Santa 
Barbara, Calif. The church at San Diego, 
Calif., has been considerably enlarged to 
meet the ever-increasing congregations. 
The exterior of the building at San Jose, 
Calif., has been completely rehabilitated. 
The interior of the Pomona, Calif., church 
has been entirely renovated. Improve- 
ments have been made at Pasadena and 
San Francisco, Calif., and Vancouver, B.C. 
The new building at Los Angeles, Calif., 
is progressing rapidly and will be ready 
for occupancy in the autumn. At Santa 
Barbara, Calif., where the church was 
wrecked by the earthquake, a finely lo- 
eated lot has been purchased, and as soon 
as feasible a new building will arise in 
that city. It is anticipated that lots will 
be purchased in Santa Monica and Stock- 
ton, Calif. The society at Hollywood, 
Calif., has been obliged to seek larger 
accommodations, and is now meeting in a 
beautiful new theater auditorium. 


Since 1924, two new moyements have 
been definitely started, namely, at Stock- 
ton and at Santa Monica. 

The First Church in Portland broad- 
casts regularly. Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood alternate: every Sunday evening. 
Pasadena is on the air at stated times, 
while at San Diego the minister is on the 
air every Monday evening. 

Full-time secretaries or ministers’ as- 
sistants are now employed at Pasadena, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and Berkeley, 
Calif., and at Portland, Ore. 

Summer camps for conference and good 
fellowship are maintained at Inverness by 
the Channing Club of Berkeley, and at 
Laguna Beach and Carpenteria by the 
Southern California Federation Y. P. R. U. 

While nothing spectacular has been 
done, there has been a general strengthen- 
ing of the cause on the West Coast. The 
parishes are showing more and more of a 
church consciousness, and both member- 
ship and financial standing are increasing. 

During the month of April, Mr. Wether- 
ell’s appointments have been as follows: 
Stockton, at the Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco Y. P. R. U.; the Triennial Con- 
ference at San Francisco; Palo Alto, 
Calif., branch Alliance; Salem, Bugene, 
and Portland, Ore.; Spokane and Seattle, 
Wash.; Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 


Department of Religious Education 


Appointments 


Mr. Sharp has met recent engagements 
at Stow and Canton, Mass., Buffalo and 
Jamestown, N.Y., and Providence R.I. 


Religious Education Association 


With Rev. Hdwin Fairley, associate 
secretary ; Miss Gertrude Taft, director of 
religious education in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
church; Rev. Curtis W. Reese, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, and 
Miss Eleanor MacGregor, Mid-Western 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, he attended the twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association held in Chicago, April 26 
to 29. A more detailed report of the 
convention appears in THE R&GISTER of 
May 19, All the Unitarian delegates made 
and renewed pleasant and promising con- 
tacts with colleagues in other fellowships. 
Indeed, in the field of religious education, 
there seems the greatest opportunity for 
efforts that will bring the sects shoulder 
to shoulder, if not eye to eye. 

The nation-wide issue of church school 
work is uniting church school workers. 
‘he reasonable revision that the aims of 
religious education have undergone in re- 
cent years has brought them together. 
Only once did the delegates have to sit 
through an outburst of evangelistic “testi- 
mony,” and the convention endured it as 
it endured the wild wind outside on Michi- 
gan Avenue. There was no talk about 
saving souls. With the public school men, 
we are trying to establish personalities, 
reasonable, decent, balanced, socially- 
minded, which shall make use of the 


whole of living. And, with the public 
school men, church school workers are 
only just now beginning to realize what 
precious, unpredicable stuff young human 
nature is, and how often made or broken 
in its helpless years! 

Experiments in character training have 
not yet gone far enough to give a science, 
put have made for a scientific attitude 
and a common readiness for reason and 
experiment, which are the only camping 
ground for delegates representing sects so 
widely separated by creed and structure. 
The Religious Education Association is as 
inclusive and democratic as America itself. 


Church School Institute 


As usual, the forehanded churches are 
applying for the ten-dollar scholarships 
offered by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at the Church School Institute to 
be held July 9 to 16 at Star Island. Dele- 
gates going for the first time are pre- 
ferred. Application should be made 
promptly to Miss Marie W. Johnson, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

This year’s institute will be one of the 
best. It is designated to strike a better 
balance between the general lectures and 
the specific suggestions as to materials, 
methods, and bibliography. Last year 
there were 226 delegates from twenty-two 
States and Canada. Let us do even better 
this year. A glorious week awaits us. 

In sending delegates, the presidents and 
secretaries of chapters of the Laymen’s 
League should confer with the local di- 
rector of religious education or superin- 
tendent, so that there will ce sent a person 
who will return to fit into the ehurch 
school program of the coming year. 


Recruiting the Ministry 


According to the latest reports, the 
Meadville Theological School, out of a 
total enrollment in its theological depart- 
ment of twenty students, has eighteen who 
are preparing for the Unitarian ministry. 
The Pacifie Unitarian School, out of a 
total enrollment of twenty-two students, 
has six who are preparing for our mini- 
istry. The Theological School in Harvard 
University, out of a total enrollment of 
fifty:six students, has nine who announce 
themselves as preparing to be Unitarian 


ministers. Besides these, there are four 
in other institutions, and two recent 
graduates of other schools, who are 


pointed toward our ministry. This makes 
a total of thirty-nine, and compares favor- 
ably with the number in recent years. 

There are eight men now in the college 
period of their preparation. Three of 
these are already definitely connected with 
the Meadville School. Also seven young 
men, now engaged in business or teaching, 
are thinking seriously of the ministry, 
and four youths still in preparatory school 
have turned their thoughts in the same 
direction. 

Of all these men, several are the sons 
of Unitarian ministers, several are the 
sons of ministers in other denominations, 
and a larger number than usual have 
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actually grown up in a Unitarian church 
or have had a period of contact with 
some Unitarian minister. There was a 
time when it took the average Unitarian 
church 185 years to produce a minister. 
There is evidence that this figure is being 
steadily reduced. Nevertheless, we are 
still far behind the record of the old 
Federal Street Church, at whose last 
service in its old building eight young 
Unitarian ministers took part, all of them 
boys who grew up in that church. 

The Recruiting Committee dreams of 
the time when it will be possible to have 
a conference of youth to consider the min- 
istry as a live option, among other yvoca- 
tions. It is a fact that men who enter 
the ministry make their choice as a rule 
either 
some experience in business or teaching. 
The later choice is often fraught with 
difficulties, and sometimes runs against 
insuperable obstacles. The earlier choice 
is not only natural, but has many adyan- 
tages. It should therefore be encouraged. 
ix-President Walker of Harvard once 
said to Harvard students that the earlier 
they made their choice of a vocation the 
better, even if they changed afterward. 
The Episcopal Church is already holding 
eonferences of youth, and what amounts 
to the same thing is held in many colleges. 
Is not this something for us to consider? 


New Church at Nyack, N.Y. 


The First Unitarian Church of Nyack, 
N.Y., was organized with J. L. Gillingham 
as president; J. M. Williamson, vice-presi- 
dent; M. N. Whitaker, treasurer; P. W. 
Whittlesey, clerk; S. N. Holliday, BE. T. 
Dana, R. B. Hart, Oliver Judson, and 
Marshall Bartholomew as trustees. 


On Going to Church 


It seems to be a characteristic limitation 
of many religious liberals that they should 
look upon attendance at church in much 
the same fashion as they look upon at- 
tendance at a lecture, or a concert, or even 
the theater. That is, so far as they will 
admit of any responsibility at all for the 
conduct of the service, such people regard 
that responsibility as discharged if they 
behave properly and listen attentively to 
the remarks of the preacher. It is as 
though they came to the church solely to 
be informed, as they go to the theater 
solely to be entertained. That the success 
of the service as a spiritual venture de- 
pends in any way upon their active co- 
operation in it seems to have escaped them. 
They have come to hear a sermon—if it is 
a good one their time has been well spent; 
if a bad one, their time has been wasted. 

Now, quite aside from the obvious fact 
that such an attitude places an unfair 
burden upon the shoulders of the minister, 
it is not the sort of thing best guaranteed 
to further the ends for which the church 
exists. A church is a body of people 
gathered together collectively to do some- 
thing, not collectively to get something. 
The quality of that Something which is to 
be done is spiritual, not material. That 
is, it involves a relationship between those 
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present quite different from that involved 
in any lecture-room or concert-hall, ad- 
mission into which implies chiefly the pay- 
ment of a fee. Persons who attend church 
should attend in an alive and active mood, 
not in a merely passive one. This means 
participation in the readings, the hymns, 
and the prayers quite as much as listening 
to the sermon. It means a consciousness 
of relationship with all who are taking 
part in the service about you and a nod 
of greeting at its close as the expression 
of that consciousness. Church attendance 
implies an. act of worship of which the 
entire service and not simply the sermon 
is the expression—The Niagara Falls 
Unitarian. 


Three New Books 


The last month has seen three new books 
issued by The Beacon Press: “Great Com- 
panions,” by Robert French Leavens; “The 
Makers of the Meadville Theological 
School,” by Francis A. Christie; and the 
first volume of “The Wider Fellowship,” 
by Charles W. Wendte. ‘ 

“Great Companions” is a book of read- 
ings on the meaning and conduct of life 
from writers or writings that have greatly 
influenced human beings in their daily 
problem of choosing and practicing the 
good life, widely representative of reli- 
gious and ethical ideas, and radiant with 
the enlightenment and inspiration of many 
races through the ages. It is, we believe, 
the first of its kind, revealing the unity 
of man’s eternal quest for the highest, and 
giving a view of the development of reli- 
gious thought—the spiritual biography of 
man. The volume is divided into three 
books. Book I, “Man in the Universe,” in- 
cludes his relation to nature, his thought 
of immortality and of God. Book II, “The 
Conduct of Life,” includes the subjects of 
self-mastery, exemplary lives, and the 
home. Book III, “fhe Commonwealth,” 
includes the themes of service to humanity, 
American ideals, the state,‘and the church. 
It is a “pocket” edition, consisting of 571 
selections and 634 pages of text, printed 
on Bible paper with full gilt edges, bound 
in attractive and durable flexible covers, 
and inserted in a white box. The advance 
sale of this book has exceeded any that we 
have published in the last five years, and 
the comments that we have received have 
been highly favorable. For instance, one 


of our Unitarian ministers writes: “I am* 


hilarious about that little big book ‘Great 
Companions’....I have tasted and 
tested and find it good. Its format is 
ideal, its indices and tables of contents 
most useful. The quality of its content 
suits my taste and angle of mind, my 
spiritual appetite and philosophical twist 
to a fraction. I read my Scripture lesson 
for to-morrow morning’s service from 
‘Great Companions.’ I shall speak of it 
with enthusiasm. Already ‘Great Com- 
panions’ and I are friends.” 

The purpose of “The Makers of the 
Meadville Theological School” is to record 
the process by which the Meadville Theo- 
logical School came into being and to ex- 
hibit something of its history during its 
first half-century. The enterprise is best 
accomplished by studying the character 
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and mentality and typical thought of the 
men who, with sacrificial toil and spiritual 
courage, created a school of free inquiry 
under difficult conditions. This story of 
men who were freely responsive to the 
main currents of advancing thought will 
contribute something to the history of 
culture in America. This book has been 
published such a short time that as yet 
we cannot tell how large the sale will be 
for it, but there has been a good deal of 
interest manifested in this publication. 
The life story of Charles W. Wendte, 
which comprises the two volumes of “The 
Wider Fellowship,” is enlivened by per- 
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sonal experiences and observations, and ~ 


contains illuminating tributes to many of 
his fellow workers in the cause of liberal 
religion in this country and in foreign 
lands. The author is honorary president 
of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals; former executive secretary of the 
International Congress of Free Christians 
and Other Religious Liberals, and has been 
a member of a number of societies for the 
promotion of friendship and better under- 
standing among the nations. The first 
volume has just been published, and the 
second volume will follow during the 
summer. 


In the Field 


Dr. Patterson’s appointments for the 
month have been at Hyde Park, Mass., on 
the occasion of the installation of Rev. 
Forrester Macdonald; New Bedford, 
Mass.; Rutherford, N.J.; Tuckerman 
School; Nyack, N.Y., on the occasion of 
the ordination of Rev. Edward B. Davis; 
Templeton, Mass.; Second Church in 
Salem, on the occasion of the ordination 
and installation of Rey. James Luther 
Adams; and the First Parish in Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


New Life at San Jose 


New life is felt in all the activities of 
the First Unitarian Church in San Jose, 
Calif. The morning congregations range 
from eighty to a hundred and thirty-five 
persons, nearly half of them men. The 
Sunday-school has an attendance of fifty 
children. The superintendent, Andrew P. 
Hill, Jr., is assistant superintendent of the 
city schools. A new class, limited to col- 
lege students, was organized with twelve 
members. on April 24. The Alliance is 
large and efficiently active. The Laymen’s 
League sponsors the Open Forum, which 
meets in the dramatic room of the chureh 
every Sunday evening. On Easter Sun- 
day, five new members were publicly re- 
ceived and seven children were christened. 

The church is providing a secretary for 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, in view of the 
rapidly increasing activities pressing upon 
him. He is a frequent speaker at civic 
and literary gatherings. The immediate 
and pressing problem of the church is the 
repair and renovation of the entire in- 
terior of the structure. An every-member 
canvass is to be made at once. 


Sat Laxe City, Uran.—R. T. Porte 
has. been elected president, and A. F. 
Palm vice-president of the Board of 
Trustees of the First Unitarian Church. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gauiacunr, President 
Miss Loviss Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S. Atamrton, Secretary 
Miss Exisasera B. THAcuER, Asst. Secretary 


Dedicate Fifield Memorial Room 


On Tuesday, April 26, the General Alli- 
ance kept open house at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. It was a day of double 
significance: to Alliance members who 
could participate in the dedication exer- 
cises of the Fifield Memorial Room. It 
was the formal opening of that beloved 
room, and it was the first appearance of 
our president, Mrs. Gallagher, after her 
recent serious illness. Promptly at four 
o’clock the door of the room was closed, 
and Mrs. Gallagher and others held a 
brief devotional service of dedication of 


the room and consecration of the workers 


there assembled. At the conclusion of 
this service a few words of remembrance 
were spoken by Mrs. Charles G. Ames, 


who is able to recall her actual experi- 


ences in the very beginning of the women’s 
work in our Unitarian churches. This 
dedication service was preceded and fol- 
lowed by informal inspection of the new 
building, and words of praise and grati- 
tude were heard on all sides as Alliance 
members greeted the officers and each 


‘other. 


In Memoriam 


Since the last report, the following 
names have been added to the memorial 
list: 

Mrs. Ella Gertrude Damon, by Frederick 
W. Damon, Mrs. Arthur J. Wellington, 
Mrs. Henry Tyler Smith; Mrs. A. D. 
Stratton, by Passaic, N.J., branch; Mrs. 


George H. Whitcomb, by Winchendon, 


Mass., branch and Sunday-school; Mrs. 
Harriet E. Root, by Alton, Ill., branch; 
Miss Harriet HB. Stevenson, by Boston, 
Mass., evening branch; Alice F. Whitney, 
by Boston, Mass. (First), branch; Effie 
Hillis, by Boston, Mass. (First), branch; 
Mrs. Jane B.. Van Nostrand, by Fairhaven, 
Mass., branch; Miss Florence Everett, by 
Dorchester, Mass. (First), branch and 
Mrs. Charles T. Catlin. 


New Life Members 


Life members added since the last re- 
port are: 9 

Miss Hattie BE. Turner, by Wollaston, 
Mass., branch; Mrs. Alice M. Arnold, by 
Quincy, Mass., branch; Mrs. William J. 
Robinson, by Miss Lucy Lowell; Mrs. 
John Carroll Perkins, by Miss Lucy 
Lowell; Miss Lillian A. Root, by Alton, 
Ill., branch; Mrs. Cordelia Dana Nash, by 
Mr. John B. Nash; Anna C. Hastings; 
Miss M. Alice Mason, by Winchester, 
Mass., branch; Miss Grace G. Dalton, by 
Salem, Mass. (First), branch; Eliza F. 
Manchester; Mrs. Chester F. Cole, by 
Spokane, Washington. 


Word and Work Department 
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First Church of Unitarian Faith 


in All 


Few Alliance women carry letters of 
introduction to the liberal group in Den- 
mark in comparison with the number that 
are given by the chairmen for England, 
France, and Italy. But Miss Georgiana 
Mendum of Walpole, N.H., found her let- 
ter to Miss Mary B. Westenholz the be- 
ginning of an _ interesting visit in 
Copenhagen. 

Miss Westenholz has really been the 
founder of the liberal church in Denmark, 
and a tower of strength to the group in 
Copenhagen. ‘This Free Church Society 
was organized twenty-eight years ago, and 
its first pastor, Uffe Birkedal, remained 
for twenty years. He was succeeded by 
the present pastor, Thorvald Kierkegaard, 
who had then just completed his theo- 
logical course at the University of Copen- 
hagen, though he was already a popular 
lecturer in Denmark and had advocated 
freedom of thought in religion. 

Miss Mendum writes: “The corner stone 
of the first Unitarian Church in all 
Scandinavia was laid in Copenhagen, on 
Friday, April first. As I was the only 
Unitarian present from the English-speak- 
ing countries, I thought I would write you 
about the interesting ceremony which 
marked this event. There were several 
short addresses, that of Pastor Thorvald 
Kierkegaard being the most eloquent. Mr. 
Kierkegaard compares favorably with our 
ablest preachers in America. He is a 
person of intense earnestness and high 
enthusiasm, with a saving sense of humor, 
and he is ably seconded by his intelligent 
and gracious wife. 

“The congregation seems made up, for 
the most part, of intellectual people. _Cer- 
tainly, as I studied their faces, I realized 
that they formed the most thoughtful-look- 
ing set of people I had yet seen in Den- 
mark—and that is saying a good deal, 
since intelligence is a Danish charac- 
teristic. 

“The last speech was delivered by Miss 
Mary Westenholz, who has labored for a 
quarter of a century to bring about the 
establishment of a Unitarian church. Her 
dream is fulfilled at last. The building 
will, in all probability, be ready by De- 
cember next. It will seat five hundred. 
The site is a good one, as the church will 
face a broad boulevard near car lines. 

“T have greatly enjoyed my visit to 
Copenhagen. The liberal congregation 
here is typically Unitarian. I thank you 


Mrs. Budlong’s Message 


Another year draws to a close, and we 
pause to sum up results. The field secre- 
tary has had no special section of the 
country for intensive work, as in some 
years. It has been rather a darting 
hither and yon on special calls and con- 
ferences or completing visits in States 
where previous trips had left some omis- 
sions. More time than usual has been 
spent in the New England and Middle 
States. Travel in 1926-27 has been 
bounded on the north by Maine and 
southern Minnesota, on the west by the 


Scandinavia is Building 


again for your letter of introduction to 
Miss Westenholz. She and the family of 
Pastor Kierkegaard have been most 
hospitable.” 

Last November, the women of the 
Copenhagen Church were organized into 
a Women’s League or Alliance and have 
become affiliated with the International 
Union of Liberal Christian Women. Mrs. 
Bva Kierkegaard is the president. At the 
meeting held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kierkegaard for the purpose of organiz- 
ing, Miss Hammer, of Oslo, Norway, told 
of the great influence of this organization 
in that country. 

Mrs. S. H. Anderson, of Los Angeles, a 
native of Denmark, gives this interesting 
account of Miss Hammer’s becoming a 
Unitarian: “As a young girl of fourteen, 
Miss Hammer went to the State Church 
minister to be prepared for confirmation, 
and it is requested that the young people 
go to the church every Sunday during 
that period. One day she read an an- 
nouncement in the paper that Kristoffer 
Janson was going to speak on Unitari- 
anism, and she wished very much to 
attend. She tried in vain to persuade a 
girl friend to go with her, so she went 
alone. Mr. Janson’s speech impressed her 
deeply, his thoughts seemed clear, reason- 
able, and beautiful to her. In fact, she 
was so interested that she continued to go 
to his services every Sunday. 

“One fine day, however, a zealous friend 
reported her delinquency to her regular 
minister, and he went to her parents for 
an explanation. The young girl was suin- 
moned to answer for herself. She con- 
fessed frankly that she had been attending 
services at the Unitarian Church, and 
when she was asked why, she answered: 
‘I can understand Mr. Janson, but I do 
not understand you.’ The minister 
thought that was very strange, so Miss 
Hammer suggested that he come and hear 
Mr. Janson, too. He came, not only once, 
but many times, and the result was that 
he severed his connection with the State 
Church and joined the Unitarian. He was 
later educated as a teacher for the so- 
ciety. Miss Hammer became a very active 
member. She helped organize the first 
young people’s society, and was for a long 
time its president.” 

With such a stanch Unitarian as a 
speaker, is it any wonder that the women 
at Copenhagen organized an Alliance? 


Rocky Mountains, and on the south by 
Kentucky and New Jersey. 

All the branches in Colorado and 
Montana were visited on a joint com- 
mission from the General Alliance and the 
American Unitarian Association. Condi- 
tions in that region, excepting in Denver, 
have been somewhat discouraging, each 
group having some handicap hard to over- 
come; but our branches are carrying on 
at Colorado Springs, Greeley, Fort Collins, 
and Helena, hoping another year will 
relieve the economical depressions and 
lighten other difficulties under which they 
labor. 
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Western problems are different from 
those in New England, but Hastern prob- 
lems are none the less real, especially 
those that follow consolidation of several 
churches in a community, or those faced 
by the small church in the community 
where there can be no federation and 
where there are no young people. A few 
branches, for reasons beyond their control, 
have had to disband; but more new ones 
have been formed, some under unusually 
hopeful conditions, and it is believed the 
next Manual will show a substantial gain 
in number of branchés. - 

Gratifying signs of progress are the 
increased amount of .committee work done 
by many branches and the -growing tend- 
ency to dignify Alliance aims, to elevate 
them above the housekeeping department 
of local church work. As the president 
of the Laymen’s League has pointed out 
in a recent address, the time has come for 
the women’s organizations of the church 
to “sit in at the council table,’ where 
policies and methods are discussed. Every 
one of our 25,000 women should feel her 
increasing responsibility not only to sup- 
port and cherish her local chureh but also 
to uphold the purpose and aims of our 
chureh universal. 


Evening Alliance Get-Together 


The first Alliance gathering to be held 
in the assembly room of the new building 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., was 
the informal conference of Evening Alli- 
ance workers on Tuesday evening, April 
26. About seventy-five members and visi- 
tors were present, representing eight 
societies. Miss Helen W. Greenwood, 
chairman of the Committee on Hvening 
Alliance presided, conducting a brief de- 
yotional service and introducing Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, New England vice-presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, who brought 
a brief but inspiring message of encour- 
agement and appreciation of the work be- 
ing done by the business and professional 
women of the churches. This was: fol- 
lowed by a frank discussion of some of 
the peculiar problems confronting mem- 
bers of the Evening Alliance groups. 
Many helpful suggestions resulted from 
this free exchange of ideas. At the con- 
clusion of the conference, the members 
inspected the building, and enjoyed a 
social hour in the Fifield Room, where 
light refreshments were served. The suc- 
cess of this first “get-together” of Evening 
Alliance members was due to the careful 
planning of the committee representing 
groups near Boston, under the able chair- 
manship of Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott, of the 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston. 


Appeals 


It is a source of gratification to the 
committees in charge that the entire Ap- 
peals list has been filled. One of the 
largest lists ever placed before the Alli- 
ance groups has met with generous re- 
sponse, and letters expressive of hearty 
thanks are being received at the Treas- 
urer’s office from the recipients. Victoria 
is most grateful; President Southworth 
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of the Meadville Theological School states 
that assistance reached him at the “op- 
portune moment”; Underwood is so grate- 
ful that personal notes of thanks are 
being written by Mrs. Rolfson to the 
branches; while the piano at Pomona is 
an assured fact. These few instances are 
simply used as evidence of the expression 
of gratitude of all those whose needs have 
been placed before the Alliance pe 
during the past year. 


New Manual 


Work has begun on the next Manual, 
and reports are coming in rapidly. Will 
those branches whose officers are not yet 
elected see that the results of election are 
sent in at the earliest possible date? Also, 
be sure to list all activities that come 
under our general departments of work, 
and especially to record any change in 
day or hour of meeting. We urge co- 
operation to make this “year book” as 
nearly accurate as possible, and then urge 
its frequent use to extract the wealth of 
information and inspiration therein con- 
tained. Branch officers need the most 
accurate and up-to-date information pos- 
sible; secretaries at headquarters are 
equally dependent upon this book; while 
the field secretary bases her itineraries, 
her details of time-tables, upon the in- 
formation sent headquarters. She tries 
to combine the convenience of the branch 
with the conservation of time and economy 
of the Travel Fund, and distances and 
dates must be carefully considered; so 
that the branch either failing to give the 
correct information or changing such in- 
formation without notifying headquarters 
seriously interferes with the efficiency of 
our secretary’s plans. Please remember 
that the most earnest endeavor of our 
branch treasurers and secretaries is our 
assurance of a correct directory in the 
Manual. 


Notes from the Field 


Fort FAIRFIELD, MAINE.: In spite of hav- 
ing no church, this Alliance holds weekly 
meetings and has given $10 to the Uni- 
tarian Foundation, Inc. 

Baneor, Maine. The program subject 
was “The Common Denominator of the 
Denominations.” 

Harrrorp, Conn. Members have writ- 
ten papers on “The Unitarians in the Hall 
of Fame.” 

SourH Boston, Mass. The president of 
this branch has set a high standard in 
that she has attended every meeting of 
the Monday Conference during this year. 

Hast Boston, Mass. Mrs. Alice Joslin, 
ninety-three years old, a member of this 
Branch, is the proud possessor of the New 
England Conference quilt. 

Meprorp, Mass. This Alliance held a 
get-together luncheon where new names 
were given out, and by personal calls 
twelve new members were secured. 

NEw ORLEANS, La. Very busy with its 
Sunday-school. 

ROSLINDALE, Mass. 
its fair. 

EASTONDALE, Mass. 
library. 


Harned $1,100 at 


Conducts a lending 
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BRooktineE, First. Wnlisted the help of 
the Boy Scouts at its fair. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. The Zoning Plan, by 
which the District is divided into sections, 
under leaders whose duty it is to look out 
for members and see that they become ac- 
quainted, is working out to good advantage. 


Conference at Isles of Shoals 


July 16 to July 23 


Saturday evening. Informal get-together in 
Elliott Hall. 
Sunday morning. Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, will conduct Com- 
munion and preach at the morning service. 
Dr. Griffin will lead five morning chapel 
services. ‘ ; 
MORNING LECTURES 
Five morning lectures at 10 o’clock by Dr. 
Robert J. Hutcheon, professor of ethics and 
philosophy of religion at Meadville Theological 
School. 
General theme: 
chology to Life.” 


1. How psychology helps us to apply imagi- 
nation to life. 

2. How psychology helps us to form sound 
judgments. 

8. How psychology helps us to solve our 
moral problems. 

4, How psychology helps us to understand, 
conserve, and develop religion. 

5. How psychology helps us to Rea the 
various forms of radicalism. 


“Some Applications of Psy- 


Dr. Hutcheon will be the Sunday evening 
preacher, speaking on “Some Modern Substi- 
tutes for Old Devotional Habits.” 

Prof. Robert James Hutcheon, clergyman, 
educator, author, was ordained in the Presby- 
terian Church. Before going to his professor- 
ship at Meadville in 1913, he had been minister 
of the Unitarian churches in Ottawa and 
Toronto. He is the author of “The Causes 
of Germany’s Moral Downfall,” published in 
1919. 

MORNING CONFERENCES 


Five morning conferences on Alliance sub- 
jects, with one-half hour’s talk and one-half 
hour for conference. Subject: “How the Alli- 
ance May Help,’ under the following heads: 

1. The Young People, Miss Frances Wood. 

2. The Sunday-school, Mrs. Marita M. Bur- 

dette. 

3. The Church, Rey. Dr. F. 8. C. Wicks. 

4. The Community (to be announced). 

5. Other Unitarian Groups through Appeals 

(to be announced). 


EVENING ADDRESSES 


Monday—‘Harly Days at the Shoals,” Miss — 
Mary Drew, Kingston, Mass. 

Tuesday—“Our Unitarian Heritage and Our 
Duty to Transmit It,” Dr. F. S. C. Wicks, 
Indianapolis. 

Wednesday—‘The Changing Church,” Rey. F. 
Raymond Sturtevant, Baltimore. 

Thursday—Annual Banquet, with Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, Jamaica Plain, Mass., New England 
vice-president, presiding. 

Friday—“How Modern Fiction Teaches Reli- 
gion,” Rey. Charles R. Joy, Lowell. 


CHAIRMEN 


Recreation is in charge of Miss Louise 
Brown. Miss Frances Wood has charge of 
music. 

EXPENSES 


Registration fee, $3.00. Rates $22 to $26. 

The registration fee should be sent with 
application for rooms, to Miss Helen W. Green- f 
wood, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. These 
will be acted upon in the order in which they 
are received. 


lay 
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Rebiews and Comme 


Literary New York 


An interesting report of what Manhattan reads is made by a correspondent of The World, 
who, on two subway trains, took the trouble to note what books held the attention of her fellow 


passengers. On a local, the works perused were: 


Elmer Gantry: Lewis 


Beethoven and His Forerunners: D. G. Mason 


The Showing-Up of Blanco 


An American Tragedy: Dreiser 


Sun-Up: Volimer 
On an express train, the readers were 


Elmer Gantry: Lewis 
Arrowsmith: Lewis 

A Woman in Ewile: Vachell 
Barren Ground: Glasgow 


Triloy: Du Maurier 


Posnet: Shaw 


The Captives: Walpole 
Lord of Himself: Marks 
Brass: Norris. 


The Story of Philosophy: Durant 


intent on: 


The Great Divide: Moody 
Red Pottage: Cholmondeley 
Sorrell and Son: Deeping 
An Average Woman: Bank. 


The Way of All Flesh: Butler 
A suggestive fact is that, with one exception in each case, all the readers were women. 


War 


MarcHine ON. By James Boyd. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Not often is it given to an author to win 
one success and follow it up with another. 
Yet this is just what James Boyd has done. 
Two years ago his name was unknown. 
Then came Drums, a novel whose power 


‘and charm at once won for him an enviable 


place among contemporary American 
writers. And now appears his second 
novel, Marching On, to prove that his 
reputation rests on foundations genuinely 
substantial; that, as a writer of fiction, he 
possesses gifts of no mean order. For, 
great as was Drums, Marching On is, in 
every way, almost its equal. Both books 
are historical romances. Both are stories 
of war. Of both, the prevailing back- 
ground is the North Carolinian country- 
side, with disgressions into other localities. 
Both, moreover, have the same sort of 
hero, a country boy who leaves home to 
fight for his country. Deeper even than 
this, the theme of both is practically the 
same. Like its predecessor, the pages of 
Marching On resound with the clash of 
steel on steel, the roar of cannon—above 
all, the steady tramp, tramp, of marching 
feet. It is a story of war, but of war 
stripped bare of sentimental trappings, 
and seen as it is, from the point of view 
of the man in the ranks—a business, long, 
hard, exhausting, wherein the intervals 
of high experience come few and far be- 
tween. In other words, this novel is an 
able exposition of the truth that war, like 
government, is an affair, less of leaders, 
than of plain people, commonplace, un- 
heroic, who, like Masefield’s English 
farmer-folk, “left the well-loved Downs, 
. ... and died (uncouthly most) in foreign 
lands for some idea but dimly understood,” 
reacting more to the impulses of mass 
psychology than to any definite patriotic 
ideals. His particular illustration of this 
truth, Mr. Boyd finds in our Civil War. 
With genuine skill and pathos, he tells the 


story of young James Fraser, who, from 
mixed motives, is led to enlist under the 
Stars and Bars. His experiences as a 
private in the Confederate Army, in camp, 
during interminable marches, on the battle- 
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JAMES BOYD 


field, in a Northern prison, where he 
languishes for two years before he is ex- 
changed, and after the coming of peace, 
are recounted with an imagination and a 
sense of the dramatic which never 
descends into bathos or sentimentality. 
The pictures of Southern life, both in 
peace and war, are painted with a master 
hand. In one detail, at least, Marching 
On is superior to Drums. It is the more 
impressive, because if contains no famous 
incidents or celebrated personages. There 
is only one fleeting glimpse of Stonewall 
Jackson, and a single reference to Lee, 
the latter merely a soldier’s memory re- 
peated at second hand. The rest of the 
book deals with the influence of historical 
events stamped upon unimportant lives and 
regions remote from the central spheres 


of action. Here, in short, is a notable 
contribution to the growing bulk of Ameri- 
can historical fiction. Do not fail to 
read it. A. B. H. 


Labor and Politics 

AMERICAN LABOR AND AMBRICAN DEMOCRACY, 
By William English Walling. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is to set forth 
the social philosophy, economic program, 
and political platform of organized labor 
in this country, showing it to be a develop- 
ment of American democracy, a product of 
American economic conditions. Probably 
no one is better qualified to speak for or- 
ganized labor in America than Mr. Wal- 
ling. He was long an intimate associate 
with Mr. Gompers, and at every point pos- 
sible he makes Mr: Gompers’ words set 
forth his argument. 

During the many years that Mr. Gompers 
led the American Federation of Labor, he 
resisted resolutely every effort to develop 
a political Labor party, upon the ground 
that until Labor was economically released 
from its servitude it could not possibly 
achieve skill or wisdom in political party 
operation. Consequently, Labor was to 
concentrate its energies upon securing 
shorter hours and increased wages, voting 
for that candidate of either of the existing 
parties who should pledge himself to a 
more generous support of the demands of 
Labor. The record of what this policy 
secured for the workers is impressive and, 
in innumerable instances, highly commend- 
able. Yet, confining their study and ener- 
gies exclusively to shorter hours and 
higher wages, the workers have been pre- 
vented from developing capacities of which 
they stand in great need. It is at this 
point that Mr. Gompers relinquished one 
of the greatest demands of democracy, 
namely, education; more especially that 
education derived from assuming responsi- 
bility. Had the workers been encouraged 
to form a Labor party, with a platform 
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touching all matters of public interest, 
engaging in debates and campaigns, the 
responsibility to carry on would have 
taught them many things of which they 
are now ignorant. 

This same attitude, excluding every sort 
of responsibility, has left its unlucky mark 
upon some of the wisest and noblest pro- 
grams for industrial government set up 
by progressive management, seeking the 
co-operation of the workers. In a word, 
it has seemed to say, “We are here to 
dictate shorter hours and higher pay; 
responsibility for management is yours; 
we refuse to be bothered with it.” 

Mr. Walling makes it plain that the 
policy of Mr. Gompeérg has” contributed 
«enerously to the bloc system, which may 
be a cause, which may be only indubitably 
symptomatic, of the gradual dissolution 
of our two-party system of government. 
After reading Mary Beard’s Short History 
of the American Labor Movement, one can 
hope for a much better outcome of the 
movement than Mr. Walling’s book leads 
us to expect. One should always remem- 
ber that no one man can speak indefinitely 
for any great organization or movement. 
Mr. Walling faithfully records what has 
been. Presently, voices new and prophetic 
will be heard. W. FG. 


The Rediscovery of Prayer 


THp Linh OF PRAYHR IN A WORLD OF SCIENCE, 
By William Adams Brown. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.25. 

Prayer, according to the author, has a 
fourfold function: appreciation; fellow- 
ship; creativity; discipline. The idea of 
appreciation is the contribution that psy- 
chology makes to the thought of prayer. 
Prayer puts us in a mood to perceive the 
beauty and wonder of the world, and 
to give ourselves in reverence and prayer 
to its contemplation. The idea of fellow- 
ship is the contribution of history. Through 
the study of the prayer life of the past, 
we find out what we mean by God, 
we discover the content which the idea 
has come to have, and we learn what 
communion with Him means. The idea 
of creativity is the contribution of 
philosophy, which vindicates the right 
of faith as an organ of knowledge, and 
shows how prayer releases new energies 
and creates character. Finally, the idea 
of discipline is the contribution of educa- 
tion. Prayer is the school in which we fit 
ourselves for service by the practice of 
the presence of God. Science to-day has 
thrown obstacles in the way of prayer for 
many people; but that these obstacles are 
not insuperable, these chapters clearly 
show. GET, 


Imperialism 


GERMAN COLONIZATION, PAST AND Furure. 
The Truth about the German Colonies. By 
Heinrich Schnee. With an Introduction by 
William Harbutt Dawson. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $8.00. 

Mr. Dawson concludes his extended In- 
troduction thus: “With no other interests 
to serve save justice, sound policy, and the 
safety and welfare of our common country 
and of the Empire (British), I for one 
utter again the urgent warning which 
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wisdom justifies and patriotism demands. 
A private individual, standing outside 
party politics and controversies, can do no 
more.” Dr. Schnee could have had no 
better sponsor for his argument in favor 
of Germany’s having her African colonies 
restored. In the Versailles treaty, con- 
trary to the principles in accordance with 
which the treaty was to be drawn, Ger- 
many found her colonies divided among 
the Allies. In justification of this action, 
methods of cruelty and incompetence were 
alleged, making it appear that it was only 
an act of humaneness to hand these colo- 
nies over to those who needed them in 
their work of colonial expansion and ex- 
ploitation. Dr. Schnee argues first that 
it was an act of bad faith, the accusations 
being for the most part baseless; and that 
in the particulars in which Germany 
failed, she was doing a better job than 
other nations engaged in similar enter- 


prises. TW inally, if Germany is ever to be 
extricated from debt, her colonies are 
indispensable. 


The colonization of savage territory is 
not a nice business. It never has been. 
It has ever been defended by proclaiming 
how great a benefit is conferred upon the 
sayages by colonizing their territory so 
greatly coveted by industrial, commercial, 
transportation, and financial interests. In 
reply to which, George F. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts raised the famous question, 
‘Meanwhile, what will the Philippines do 
to us?” Missionaries cannot always fur- 
nish a screen behind which crass interests 
can operate. When that screen is re- 
moved, something is sure to happen. It is 
happening in China to-day. If one is com- 
mitted to the wisdom and justice of a 
strong nation working its will upon a dis- 
organized, backward people, Dr. Schnee’s 
argument is sound, and so is Mr. Daw- 
son’s. Under close scrutiny, the German 
colonizers seem no worse than any of the 
others, save possibly those of Great 
Britain. All must in the end reap pre- 
cisely what has been sown. A vigorous 
growth of tares is growing with the 
wheat. : W.T.G. 


About Lincoln 
A NovpL or ABRAHAM 
LINcOoLN. By Honore Willsie Morrow. New 
York: William Morrow and Company. $2.50. 
In some ways, this is the best novel Mrs. 
Morrow has yet given us. In it are mani- 
fested many of the qualities which dis: 
tinguished We Must March, applied with 
greater care and more exactness than she 
has heretofore displayed. As its subtitle 
indicates, Forever Free is a_ historical 
novel, having for its central figure the 
Great Emancipator. In preparation for 
it, Mrs. Morrow has evidently consulted 
a whole library of reminiscences, from 
which she has drawn freely. Upon her 
pages, the reader will find many a familiar 
anecdote, first printed in the published 
diaries and memories of Lincoln’s con- 
temporaries. Utilizing these as a frame- 
work, upon them she has constructed a 
figure which comes very near to life. Her 
Lincoln is convincing, particularly so far 
as his homelier qualities are concerned— 
very like what the man himself must have 
been. The story carries him from the 
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day of his inauguration to the close of his 
first administration, most of its scenes 
picturing the life of the Lincolns in the 
White House, though some come closer to 
the actual drama of the Civil War. The 
boys, Tad and Willie, are sympathetically 
dealt with, while it is a pleasure to find 
more justice meted out to Mrs. Lincoln 
than is usually the case. The one fic- 
titious character is a Virginia girl, a Con- 


federate spy, who, as social secretary to | 


Mrs. Lincoln, becomes an inmate of the 
White House, and so a sharer of many im- 
portant secrets. On occasion, she even 
makes love to “Honest Abe.” - In getting 
the “feel” of the period, as in portraying 
the influence of events upon the tempera- 
ment of our great war President, the 
author is eminently successful. Not so 
convincing are her interpretations of the 
causes of various happenings. Some of 
her historical statements are seriously 
open to question, especially those in regard 
to McClellan. A.B, He 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tor Crrty oF PERFECTION. By Thomas L, 
Masson. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 

According to its jacket, this is “a spiri- 
tual guide to that Invisible City of Our 
Real Selves in which we all dwell. It is 
a plea for spiritual awareness. ... It is 
for people who are in sorrow, in diffi- 
eulty ...a spiritual message from one 
who has lived life at first hand.” We con- 
fess that perusal of its three hundred and 
fifty pages has left us somewhat cold. 
Although the writer employs copious 
language, it is not always easy to grasp 
his meaning. His style is saccharine. His 
argument contains an abundance of rose- 
colored fog, through which the reader 
vainly gropes for firm ground. At best, 
it is the kind of mild transcendentalism, 
a rehash of* Hmerson, beloved of New 
Thought devotees. Doubtless many readers 
will derive from it inspiration.’ For our- 
selves, we prefer the seer of Concord in 
the original. A. R. H. 


LuTHER BURBANK. 
pett. New York: 
$1.50. 


By Frederick W. Olam- 
The Macmillan Company. 


That a clergyman writes this fine pic- 


ture of a scientist is a good sign of the 
times—one not amazing to readers of Tur 
CHRISTIAN, REGISTER. It is not a complete 
life of Mr. Burbank, but a vivid picture 
of his mind, especially as reflected in his 
reactions to criticism. It is a book worth 
reading, for it sums up the agreement be- 
tween faith and science. One finishes it 
with a feeling that he has been reading 
a book of spiritual devotion. I particu- 
larly commend it to young people. 
G. L. P. 


Our GENERATION. By One of Us. 
York; The Century Company. $1.50.. 

A series of short essays dealing with 
different phases of the life of the much- 
condemned younger generation. They are 
brief, snappy, written in colloquial Eng- 
lish, not too slangy to be offensive. Occa- 
sionally humorous, and always cheerful, 
they make pleasant reading, even if they 
add little to our knowledge of modern 
youth, 
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Only Ann 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part 2 


Miss Seaton and other members of Miss 
Bent’s faculty were gratifyingly enthusi- 
astiec over the pageant plans submitted by 
Joan, chairman of the Soph committee. 
Immediately, in the midst of the regular 
schedule, committees sprang up like toad- 
stools. Every available moment there 
were girls in every available practice place. 

The gym was the scene of perpetual 
motion, as capable Miss Willis put the 
girls through various selective tests and 
drills. Between classes, one heard the 
wildest snatches of girlish conversation, 
such as: 

“Td lots rather be an Indian than a 
pioneer. That corn dance is thrilling.” 

“But what did cliff-dwellers wear, any- 
way?” 

“Oh, Miss Seaton’ll know. She eats 
history the way you do cream puffs.” 

“Remember Lois Wilson in ‘The Covered 
Wagon? That’s the sort of costume I 
want.” 

“Who knows where we can mobilize a 
lot of chaps? Woolly ones like Bill Hart 
wears.” 

“Huh, you have to be bow-legged to be 
& cowboy.” 

“Who do you suppose will be Queen 
Colorado?” 

And so on and on, day after day, until 
it is a wonder the poor distracted teachers 
were not driven to snap if not actually bite. 

And it is another miracle that a single 
girl passed in her term finals. But most 
of them managed it, and then they 
scattered with sighs of relief that, collec- 
tively, must have blown over Denver like 
a Kansas cyclone. 

The Octagons repaired for almost a week 
of care-free, jolly fun to Chuli Cottage 
up Powderhorn Canyon. This time Dirk 
Hart of the Circle had visitors; and with 
both Mrs. Brooks and her sister, Joan’s 
mother, for guardian angels, there were 
picnics and hikes and beefsteak fries 
without number. , 

The second day a startling report 
reached the relaxing girls. Ann Brown 
went down to the village for supplies 
that morning. Ruth and Joan and Dana 
were up to their eyes. making nymph 
costumes of gauzy green. Deedie was out 
stalking early birds with a glass, a pencil, 
and a book of gay-colored “bird photos.” 
-Deedie was an artist as well as a budding 
naturalist, and her spring theme was ex- 
pected to reflect glory on the other seven. 
Midge had almost flunked in “math,” 
and was allowed to be a member of the 
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house party solely on the condition that 
she spend two hours of each dewy morn 
studying. So it was Ann, who, armed with 
a list and a market basket, took the wind- 
ing trail through the evergreens. When 
she returned, rosy and breathless, she 
announced casually that the Melody Maids 
had come up to the big rustic lodge across 
the creek. 

“Tt belongs to some friend of Rosemary 
Wayne’s” Ann told the suddenly attentive 
girls at lunch. “They all swarmed into 
the store in the niftiest shirts and knickers, 
and Rosemary and I decided it would be 
a lark to join forces to-night for campfire 
supper. Up in the woods behind their 
cottage.” 

But Dirk and his crowd are coming to 
picnic with us,” reminded Fifi blankly. 

“And I simply can’t bear that stuck-up 
chum of Rosemary’s,” put in Deedie posi- 
tively. “She looks at me as if I were 
a germ or something catching.” 

“Oh,” laughed Ann, “that’s just Adrien’s 
reserve. She’s English and they aren’t 
so acquaintable as we are.” 

“Seems to me we'd have a better time 
without mixing,” said Midge, and called 
attention to the fact that the boys would 
be outnumbered three to one. ‘“They’ll 
take one look and run like scared jack- 
rabbits,” she predicted gloomily. 

Ann bubbled over. “I'll trust Rosemary 
to keep them. She’s like Pygmalion. She 
could bring a statue to life.” 

Joan, like Ann, was not hampered by 
narrow “clique” boundaries. 

“T’m glad they’re up here. Now there’ll 
be enough of us to practice part of the 
pageant,” she said. “We can work while 
we rest.” 

“Rest, my aunt!” groaned Midge, eyeing 
with resentment the unyielding “math” 
book lying upside down where she had 


flung it. “I’ll lose pounds the way I’m 
cramming.” 
“Cramming is right,’ giggled Dana. 


“That is your sixth muffin, old sylph.” 

“T never did care to be skinny,” retorted 
Midge pointedly. 

But every Octagon had to admit that 
combining house parties doubled the fun. 
The Melody Maids had brought “ukes” 
and guitars, and their cottage boasted an 
old piano, The ranch crowd happened to 
be Glee Club members, and the mountain 
air was indeed filled with sweet sounds 
of music that, as the poet puts it, has 
charms “to soften rocks or bend the 
knotted oak.” Only in this case it seemed 


to work up a spirit of rivalry among the 
coyotes and ranch dogs. 

Every day of that memorable vacation 
the rival clubs of the Soph class were 
together in the friendliest way, simply 
happy young girls out for a too-brief play- 
time. They chattered of everything under 
the sun and moon, but one topic they 
shunned as if it had been quarantine. 
That was the imminent choosing of the 
May Queen. The voting was to take place 
at their business meeting Monday after- 
noon when they returned to school. 

There was pretty Lucette, the class 
president; Joan the outstanding student; 
Rosemary, the class beauty and singer. 
Besides, Elizabeth Evans, dark, handsome, 


I Believe 


I believe in friendship, and I believe 
in trees, 

And I believe in hollyhocks a-swaying 
in the breeze ; 

And I believe in robins, and roses white 
and red, 

And rippling brooks and rivers and blue 
skies overhead ; 

And I believe in laughter, and. I believe 
in love, 

And I believe the daffodils believe in 
God above. 


I am no unbeliever. I know that men 
are true, 

I know the joy of summer time when 
skies above are blue; 

I know there is no earthly power can 
shape a budding rose, 

Or bring a daisy into bloom. 
that wisdom knows, 

It could not fashion, if it would, 
humblest blade of grass, 

Or stretch a living carpet where the 
weary travelers pass. 


With all 


the 


I believe in friendship, for I have found 
it good; 
And I believe in kindly words, 
have understood. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


for I 


Sentence Sermon 
The earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.—Habakkuk 
i; 15. 


would be a candidate. Elizabeth's family 
was an old and honored one in the State. 
Her grandfather had been Governor, Her 
uncle was Senator. Yes, there would be 
a stirring time on Monday. Yet the tra- 
dition of school spirit and harmony must 
be upheld, or Miss Bent would simply 
collapse and every Soph would be dis- 
graced. 

A professor from the University had 
lectured at the school on the origin and 
ancient customs of May Day in Merrie 
England. Long ago, he said, the simple 
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Spring’s Wonderworld 
MINNIH LEONA UPTON 


The raindrop chimes are ringing; 

The happy flowers are flinging 

Aside their winter coverlet, and into light 
are springing. 

The joyous birds are singing, 

On breezy branches swinging, 

Or through the budding treetops in a 
radiant rapture winging. 

Wake, wake, to hail the Wonderworld the 
eager Spring is bringing! 


te 


peasant folk had struck.the note of faith 
in Nature renewed. Hagerly- as we do 
now, they welcomed the magic of returning 
spring. Spring, when Nature shook off 
her snow, the bleak bareness of winter, 
and donned the fresh green of flower-laden 
beauty. The familar myth of the earth 
mother, Ceres, and her kidnaped daughter, 
Proserpina, was revived. 

“May Day was hailed as a time of 
renewal and hope,” said the professor. 
“Tt was Flora Day, when the Queen was 
crowned on the village green; when plow- 
men and shepherds and milkmaids formed 
a merry procession and spread good luek 
through the village.” 

Came the fateful Monday, as the story 
_ writers say. And word went round among 
breathless, waiting Seniors, Juniors, and 
mere Freshmen that the Sophs had split. 
Half had voted for Rosemary, half for 
Joan. So far, it was as bad as a hung 
jury. The literature teacher who repre- 
sented the faculty tasted despair, as ballot 
after ballot resulted in stubborn deadlock, 

Stately Miss Bent in her sacred office 
heard the news at last. But she neither 
swooned, nor did she blast the erring ones 
with a thunderbolt of imperious wrath. 
She twinkled. Then she swept through the 
halls to the assembly room, even in severe 
tailored things Prexy swept, and the 
flushed warring Sophs quaked inwardly 
to behold her in their inharmonious midst. 
What she said took about one minute, 
lacking a second. She said it, and was 
gone before LImucette could -think of an 
appropriate remark. Lucette, the Soph 
president, had a headache, and besides she 
was hungry. 

Miss Bent simply suggested that for once 
the class choose their Queen in the spirit 
of the ancient English verse. In her 
gracious way, in her golden voice she 
recited : 


Who shail be the Queen of May? 
Not the prettiest one, not the wittiest one, 
Nor she with the gown most gay; 
But she who is pleasantest all the year 
through, 
With the pleasantest things to say and do— 
She shall be the Queen of May. 


Strange the oil-on-troubled-waters effect 
the simple idea had on everyone. Tense 
faces, sore spirits relaxed. A wave of 
harmony fairly swept in at the open win- 
dows on a fragrant breeze. 

How easy it was now! In ten minutes 
it was all over. Laucette’s voice trembled 
a little as she announced the report of 
the tellers. It was practically unanimous. 

“Ann Brown will be Queen Colorado.” 


The Christian Register 


What a cheer went up then! The news 
traveled like a light wave over the campus 
and through the dormitory. Why, of 
course, Ann was the only one, declared the 
other classes, astonished that the Sophs 
had been so slow and stupid at finding 
out what the whole school knew. 

The only trouble was in persuading Ann 
herself. She was in tears. It was too 
absurd to choose her over beauty and 
brains. Why, she couldn’t even make- 
believe such a réle! She’d blunder and 
spoil everything. Snub nose, towhead— 
and who ever heard of a Queen Ann 
Brown anyway? 

But when even Miss Bent argued that it 
the entire school had been voting, the re- 
sult would have been the same, Ann sur- 
rendered. 

The papers said she was a “vision of 
loveliness” in her crown of columbines, 
her robes of misty white and blue. And 
even after it was all over—the most suc- 
cessful pageant in the history of the 
sechool—Ann did not lose her royal title. 
For to her adoring friends she is still 
“Good Queen Ann.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Bear Mascot on the United 
States Ship California 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


When a new battleship of the United 
States Navy was named California, the 
people of that State sent a bear cub as the 
ship’s mascot. In the beginning, the little 
fellow was an amusing pet and a delight 
to the sailors. As he grew older and 
bigger, the lively bear made life on board 
ship more interesting every day. 

As time passed, he became far too rough 
and cuffed the men in the rudest fashion. 
One of his final accomplishments ended 
the bear’s days as a mascot. He had 
learned the trick of climbing up through the 
manhole in the little platform known as 
“the top,” two-thirds of the way up the 
ship’s mast. The bear reached the “top” 
by climbing up the rope ladders that go 
each side of the ship to the mast to hold it 
in shape. 

On reaching the “top,” the bear used to 
lie down and watch the manhole. The 
minute a sailor’s head appeared, out would 
go a strong brown paw, and off into the 
sea the sailor’s cap would be sent flying. 

Day atter day this happened; but no 
matter how badly the bear behaved, the 
men always forgave their rough pet. 

One day, though, when the ship’s bells 
announced the hour for morning inspection 
on deck, the bear made a great mistake. 
It was a stupid mistake, too, for the young 
bear must have known the difference be- 
tween a naval officer’s fine uniform and 
the uniform worn by his sailor friends. 
However this may be, the bear committed 
a serious misdemeanor that day. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, two bells 
struck. The bugle called all hands to 
their places for inspection. There, in the 
presence of all the officers and sailors in 
their places on deck, the bear walked up 
and knocked off the commanding officer’s 
cap. One sweep of his paw, and the deed 
was done! 
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He never had a chance to repeat the per- 
formance. That mistake ended the Cali- 
fornia bear’s career in the United States 
Navy. Even a mascot must respect the 
captain of a great battleship, and away 
went Mr. Bear far from the rolling waves 
of the deep blue sea! 


[All rights reserved] 


President Believes in Bible Study 


President Coolidge believes that all 
Americans should study the Bible. In a 
recent letter to Hugene HE. Thompson, 
leader of a large and interested Bible class 
in Washington, D.C., the President says: 


“The foundations of American society ~ 


and government rest so much on the teach- 
ings of the Bible that it would be difficult 
to support them if faith in these teachings 
should cease to be practically universal in 
our country. Hyvery one who has given 
the matter any thought knows of the great 
literary value of the Bible and the broad 
culture, aside from its religious aspect, 
that comes from a general familiarity with 
it. It would be difficult to conceive of any 
kind of religious instruction which omitted 
to place its main emphasis on the precepts 
of this great book. It has been the source 
of inspiration and comfort to those who 
have had the privilege of coming in con- 
tact with it, and wherever it goes it raises 
the whole standard of human relationship.” 


“Cross Crossings Cautiously” 


The American Railway Association 
offers three prizes of $250 each, for essays 
on the above topic, written by students. 
One prize will go for the best essay written 
by a grade pupil; one for the best essay 
written by a high school student; and the 
third for the best essay written by a col- 
lege student. The contest, which is nation- 
wide, aims to get practical suggestions for 
the prevention of grade-crossing accidents. 
In the United States there were, last year, 
nearly 6,000 such accidents, in which 
6,991 persons were injured, and 2,492 
were killed. 

The plan of selection is as follows: 
Grade and high school teachers will select 
the best essays from their classes and 


submit them to their school principals, who - 


will send them to the county superin- 
tendents of schools... Hach county super- 


intendent will then select the best grade 


school essay and the best high school essay 
and send them, not later than June 1, to 
the American Railway Association, at 30 
Vesey Street, New York City. 


Summer 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Oh, summer’s the happiest season! 
It’s better than winter or fall; 
There’s ‘juicy, red cherries, 
And ruddy, ripe berries, 
There’s hiking and swimming and ball. 


Oh, summer’s the prettiest season! 
With roses on trellis and wall, 
With gentle, bright showers 
And blossomy bowers,— 
Oh, summer’s the best time of all! 


SO tt—( i‘ 


‘by the Promethean Club, 
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Minneapolis Unitarian Center Dedicated 


Houses all the church’s work except Sunday morning services 


HE new headquarters of the First Uni- 

tarian Society in Minneapolis, Minn., 
to be known as Unitarian Center, were 
formally opened and dedicated during the 
week of May 1-8. In the Center, a com- 
modious building occupied formerly by the 
Woman’s Club and purchased by the So- 
ciety for $43,000, are housed the minister’s 
study, the church offices, a Little Theater, 
and rooms for the auxiliary organizations 
of the church. The building is at 1526 
Harmon Place, near Loring Park, and not 
far from the down-town section of the 
city. All the activities of the church are 
to be carried on in this building, except 
the Sunday morning services, which are 
held in the Garrick Theater, with con- 
gregations of from 1,200 to 1,600 persons. 
Rey. John H. Dietrich is minister of 
the church. 

Almost 2,000 people passed through Uni- 
tarian Center on May Day (open house), 
Sunday, May 1. Competent guides pointed 
out the various features of the building 
to the visitors. The visitors voiced 
enthusiastic approval of the new head- 
quarters, feeling that they were both 
beautiful and adequate for any activities 
that the church now carries on or may 
develop in the future. Of special interest 
was the minister’s study, which has been 
tastefully decorated and furnished in wal- 
nut in American Colonial style. 

The program for the rest of the week 
consisted of the dedicatory service on May 
4, sponsored by the chapter of the Lay- 


“men’s League; a house warming by the 
‘Alliance branch on May 6; a surprise 


party for the Junior Young People on 
May 7, and the final night of festivities 
the young 
people’s society, on May 8. 

At the dedicatory exercises, Dr. C. A. 
Prosser spoke for the men of the congrega- 
tion, and Mrs. Luella B. Cook for the 
women. Benjamin Drake turned over the 
building to the congregation in the name 
of the trustees. Newton E. Lincoln, ex- 
ecutive secretary of Unity Church, in St. 
Paul, Minn., brought greetings from that 
church. Dr. Amandus H. Norman of 
Hanska, Minn., extended the good wishes 
of the Minnesota Conference. Mr. Die- 
trich delivered the dedicatory address. 

Mr, Dietrich asked that this building 
be consecrated to the same purposes as 
those of the church edifice which had just 
been vacated. These were voiced by 
Henry M. Simmons, first minister of the 
society, as “freedom of mind and unity 
of purpose,” the right of every man to 
define his own religion and yet be united 
in the purpose of human achievement. 
All these years, said Mr. Dietrich, the 
society has carried on in this spirit, and 
no finer ideal can be held before it at 
the beginning of this new epoch in its 
growth. Mr. Dietrich concluded: 

“Let us pledge it and our own lives to 
that religion which is perfect freedom in 


cordial fellowship. Let no man who comes 


here, because of difference in race or 
color or creed, be stranger. Let this 


house be a center of inspiration and fel- 


lowship for all men. Let us call it the 
Unitarian Center, using the word ‘Unita- 
rian’ in the sense of uniting people of 
diverse opinions in the common service 
of human life.” 

The Minneapolis church is working out 
the experiment of having a large and 
adequate building for all activities, except 
the Sunday morning service, and holding 
this service in a down-town theater of 
sufficient capacity to seat the congrega- 
tions. This is felt by Mr. Dietrich and 
his church to be an ideal arrangement. 
Mr. Dietrich writes to THe Reeister “If 
we have prospered both in numbers and 
cohesion, in the years to come it may be 
an example to others to carry on in the 
same manner, instead of building a large 
and beautiful church in a section of the 
city where few people are able to find it.” 

It was forty years ago that the Min- 
neapolis church occupied the building that 
they have now deserted. The old church 
was dedicated June 5, 1887. 

The society was the outgrowth of a 
former organization known as “The Liberal 
League,’ which was organized as the 
result of some scientific lectures given in 
1872, and for the purpose of promoting 
more such lectures. This League met on 
Sunday afternoons in Harrison’s Hall. The 
lectures were given in the Pence Opera 
House, at that time the only theater in 
the city. This group was formed into a 
Unitarian society in 1881, and called Henry 
M. Simmons as its minister. The first 
meetings of this society were held in a hall 
of the Adventists on the second floor of a 
building on Nicollet Avenue below Third 
Street. The congregation soon outgrew the 
little hall, and on New Year’s day, 1882, 
they began to occupy the Jewish Syna- 
gogue. In 1885, steps were taken toward 
a building which resulted in the present 
Unitarian Church, which was dedicated in 
1887. This building was considered a 
triumph in those days, and a prominent 
architectural critic, in an article on the 
buildings of Minneapolis, spoke of it as the 
most significant piece of architecture in 
the city. The newspapers of that time 
deseribed it in elaborate detail, because it 
was “regarded as one of the handsomest 
and most complete temples of worship in 
the Northwest.” 

With the excellent equipment of this 
building at that time, the society took on 
new life. Different departments of church 
work were organized and carried on with 
success, although the Sunday -morning 
meetings were then, as now, the principal 
feature of the church’s activities. Mr. 
Simmons, who continued as its minister 
for twenty-five years, by his vigorous and 
thoughtful preaching had attracted an un- 
usual audience of independent and thought- 
ful people, among them a good proportion 
of the city’s leading men and women. The 
church building became the center of all 
the liberal activities in the city, and the 
inspiration for most of the progressive 
work in the State emanated from its walls. 
While the society as an organization has 
taken no part in social and political activi- 
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ties, its members have taken the lead in 
many movements for human betterment. 

In 1912 the building was destroyed by 
fire. The walls, built of red granite, were 
uninjured, but the interior of the audi- 
torium was completely destroyed. At this 
time there was talk of moving elsewhere, 
but sentiment for the building and the 
strategic location prevailed, and it was 
rebuilt. 

Following Mr. Simmons’s death in 1906, 
Rey. BH. Stanton Hodgin became the min- 
ister. He was followed by Rev. Wilson M. 
Backus, who was its minister until 1915. 
A year later the present minister, Mr. 
Dietrich, arrived. During his ministry, 
the congregation grew continually, until, 
in the autumn of 1925, the Sunday morn- 
ing meetings were moved to the Garrick 
Theater. The various organizations haye 
had a corresponding growth, with the 
result that the old building was sold and 
the structure on Harmon Place was 
purchased. 


Professor Christie’s Book 
on Makers of Meadville 


A conversation between Hilder J. C. 
Church of Springs Corners, Pa., and H. J. 
Huidekoper in the autumn of 1843 was 
“the little fire that kindled such a great 
matter’; and the “great matter” was the 
Meadville Theological School. Prof. 
Francis A. Christie, in “The Makers of 
the Meadville Theological School,” tells 
the story of Meadville’s beginnings and 
relates the subsequent history of the 
School through presenting a study of ‘‘the 
character and mentality and _ typical 
thought of the men who, with sacrificial 
toil and spiritual courage, created a school 
of free inquiry under difficult conditions.” 
The volume has just come from the Bea- 
con Press. 

The co-operation of the Christian Con- 
nection with the Unitarians in the found- 
ing and early activities of Meadville, the 
talk of closer working fellowship and 
possible union between the two denomina- 
tions, and the eventual withdrawal of the 
Christians from the School are interesting 
stages in Meadville’s early history that 
will enlist the interest of a wide circle 
of Unitarians. 

Makers of Meadville whose life and 
work comprise the material of most of the 
chapters of the book are President Rufus 
Phineas Stebbins, Prof. Frederic Huide- 
koper, Nathaniel Smith Folsom, David 
Millard, George W. Hosmer, President 
Oliver Stearns, President Abiel Abbot 
Livermore, George Lovell Cary, Charles 
Henry Brigham, Cyrus William Christy, 
James Thompson Bixby, Henry Hervey 
Barber, George Rudolph Freeman, and 
Thomas Hill. 


ToLepo, On10o.—The fact that the best 
attended address of the missions held dur- 
ing the year by the Laymen’s League, 
with Dr. Horace Westwood as_ the 
preacher, was one on “Our Subconscious 
Mind and Our Daily Life,’ has led him 
to preach a series of sermons in the First 
Unitarian Church on “Our Hidden Life— 
The Mystery and Mastery of Self.” The 
series began May 1 and will continue 
though May 29. 
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At Hollywood, Calif. 


Services for one year to be held in 
‘ beautiful Playhouse 


The Unitarian Church of Hollywood, 
Calif., has entered into a contract with 
The Playhouse, the most beautiful theater 
in Hollywood, centrally located, for the 
holding of Sunday morning services in 
the auditorium of the theater. The church 
school meetings of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions, and social gatherings will continue 
to take place at the.society’s home at 
Fountain and Fuller Avenues. Sunday 
morning congregations have met for 
several weeks at The Playhouse, and the 
increase in attendance has justified the 
services being held in the larger meet- 
ing place. 

The minister, Rev. Theodore C. Abel, is 
giving a series of addresses on “What I 
Believe,” treating of such questions as the 
nature of God, the rise of man, the prob- 
lem of evil, the personality of Jesus, the 
function of the church, the use of the 
Bible, the possibility of immortality, 
the future of Christianity, and the menace 
of materialism. 

These addresses are seeking to answer. 
in part the many inquiries that have come 
as the result of the addresses which Mr. 
Abel has broadcast over KNX for more 
than a year. The average attendance at 
these services has been about 350 persons. 
Mother’s Day was observed on May 8 
with a congregation of more than four 
hundred. 


Berkeley Church Channing Club 
Building Cottage at Inverness 


Members of the Channing Club of the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, 
Calif., are building their own cottage at 
Inverness, Calif., where for the past eight 
years the Club has held occasional vaca- 
tion fellowship gatherings. The Club it- 
self pledged $300 to the project, and gifts 
from the Berkeley congregation raised the 
amount to $1,000. A one-half acre lot in 
a desirable location was purchased. 

During the Christmas vacation, a Chan- 
ning Club group put in the concrete 
foundation; and at the May “fellowship,” 
members laid the flooring. Efforts are 
being made to raise sufficient funds to 
complete the erection of the cottage. 
Checks for this fund are made to Chan- 
ning Club Cottage Fund and sent to field 
Secretary Carl B. Wetherell or to Everett 
R. Dempster, 1524 Scenic Avenue, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


Personals 


Among the men recently elected fellows 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences was Prof. Arthur Norman Hol- 
combe of Harvard University, a layman 
of the First Parish Church, Unitarian, in 
- Cambridge, Mass. Nathaniel T. Kidder, a 
life member of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and a member of the First Parish 
in Milton, Mass., was elected an associate 
of the Academy. Prof. Harry M. Goodwin 
of the First Parish in Brookline, Mass., 
was chosen librarian. 
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Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been invited to be one of the 
university preachers at Princeton Univer- 
sity next year. 


Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, who recently 
resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father after twenty-two 
years of service, was given a farewell 
reception by her parish on April 27. She 
was presented with a basket of flowers 
from the Women’s Alliance branch, a 
purse of gold in the name of the society, 
and a _ testimonial message from the 
church, embossed, and bound in morocco. 
Miss Padgham during next year will live 
at 120 Shonnard Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


The Lawrence Telegram (Mass.) ‘pub- 
lishes each Saturday on its church page 
a poem by Rey. William Ware Locke, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Lawrence, and plans to publish a volume 
of his verse. A recent issue of The Tele- 
gram contained “Israfel, Angel of the 
Resurrection,” a poetic version of Tolstoy’s 
story, “What Men Live By.” 


Rev. Miles Hanson, minister of the First 
Parish in Roxbury, Mass., is visiting on the 
Pacific Coast, and may be reached during 
the early part of the summer at this ad- 
dress: Care of L. W. Hanson, 1819 Tacoma 
Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


Gift of $20,000 Provides 
Uxbridge Church Renovation 


Reports submitted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Church in Uxbridge, 
Mass., showed the past year to have been 
active and prosperous. The Pledge Com- 
mittee reported the most generous re- 
sponse from the parish that the every 
member canvass has yet elicited. 

The church was renovated in thorough- 
going fashion. The outstanding result is 
a greatly beautified auditorium. ‘This 
work was made possible’ by a gift of 
$20,000 from the children of the late 
William EH. Hayward. A further gift of 
$1,200 from Mrs. Lewis Murdock was used 
for the purchase of pulpit furnishings. 

This church is to haye its share in the 
coming observance of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the town of Uxbridge, and 
its minister, Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, 
has been asked to represent the first min- 
ister of Uxbridge in the pageant which 
is being prepared for the celebration. 

Arthur Wheelock was chosen moder- 
ator, and the following officers were 
elected: Treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte Snow- 
ling; clerk, Mrs. Beatrice P. Sprague; 
collectors, Frank W. Barnes, Miss Annie 
Hi, Goldthwaite; auditor, Robert W. Taft; 
Prudential Committee, Charles A. Root, 
Albert BE. Donald; trustee, E. Raymond 
Newell; Music Committee, Mrs. George 
W. Smith, Mrs. Stanley H. Wheelock, Mrs. 
Harold J. Walter; Communion Service 
Committee, Mrs. F. A. Scribner, Mrs. 
Chester Holbrook, Mrs, Stephen A. Hall, 
Mrs. George BE. Clark; chairman Pledge 
Committee, E. Raymond Newell; delegates 
to Anniversary Week meetings, Mrs. A. 
KE. Donald, Mrs. B. R. Newell, Mrs. Maud 
Albee. 
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“Possible Injustice” to Sacco 
and Vanzetti, Says Conference 


A resolution urging the Governor of 
Massachusetts to give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, Italian radicals awaiting execu- 
tion on conviction of murder, was passed 
by a three-to-one vote at the twenty- 
second annual meeting of the Meadville 
Conference, held in Buffalo, N.Y., April 
24, 25, and 26. The delegates asked Goy- 
ernor Alvan T. Fuller to give “special at- 
tention to the vast array of evidence 
which, in the eyes of thousands of justice- 
loving people throughout the world, argues 
possible injustice.” 
voting for the resolution was Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Buffalo, whose brother-in-law 
was the assistant district attorney prose- 
cuting the two men. 

Addresses at the opening session of the 
Conference were given by Rev. Du Bois Le 
Fevre of Youngstown, Ohio, on “What Is 
Right,” and by Rey. Laurance R. Plank of 
Rochester, N.Y., on “Our Distinctive As- 
pirations.” At a luncheon meeting on 
Monday, Rev. Charles J. Dutton of Erie, 
Pa., spoke on “Above All, Freedom,” and 
Rey. Herbert Hitchen of Dunkirk, N.Y., 
discussed “A Liberal’s Viewpoint.” Most 
of the Monday afternoon session was de- 
voted to religious education, with an ad- 
dress by Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Young people of the Meadville district 
held an informal meeting late in the after- 
noon and had dancing in the evening. 

Prof. Richard W. Boynton of the 
University of Buffalo spoke at a dinner 
that. evening, and at a later platform 
meeting three addresses were given on 
“The Next Step in Religion.” These sug- 
gested steps were “Theism,” discussed by 
Dr. L. Walter Mason of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
“Humanism,” treated by Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence; and “The Middle Road,” explained 
by Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The Meadville District Associate Alli- 
ance, meeting on Tuesday morning, heard 
Rey. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary of 
the General Alliance, in a discussion of 
“What’s New in Alliance Outlook?” Leroy 
Snyder of Rochester, N.Y., spoke at a 
ministers’ round table on “A Layman’s 
“Have We a Gospel?” was the 
question discussed by Mr. Perkins at a 
luncheon meeting Tuesday. 

Dr. Mason was re-elected president of 
the Conference, and Mr. Perkins was 
elected secretary and treasurer. H. M. 
Marvel of Pittsburgh, Mrs. Sarah E. Mac- 
Lean of Meadville, Pa., and Rey. Channing 
Brown of Wheeling, W.Va., are the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

\ 


Centenary at Concord, N.H. 


The Unitarian Church in Concord, N.H., 
will hold special services on June 12 in 
celebration of the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the society. Ata 
special service in the evening, Prof. Wil- 
liam W. Fenn of the Theological School 
in Harvard University will be the speaker. 
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Among the persons- 
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“Make All Activities Religious” 


Addresses and reports from church 


$ IT worth while to hold spring meet- 
4 ings of regional conferences? Every- 
body who attended the spring meeting of 
the Metropolitan Conference at All Souls 
Church, New York City, on Sunday after- 
noon and evening, May 15, would answer 
“ves.” There was a large attendance 
from the churches; nearly every member 
church in the Conference was represented 
by its minister and numerous delegates. 
The general subject of the Conference was 
the problems of youth. 

Reports were received from many of the 
church schools, who had been asked to 
report their greatest achievement or their 
most serious problem. Rey. BE. W. Whip- 
pen, reporting for the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., said that their 
greatest achievement had been the develop- 
ment of the religious feeling among the 
pupils of the school, which had been 
achieved both through the service of wor- 
ship and through the religious content of 
the lessons studied. Miss D. Louise Hen- 
derson of All Souls church school gave 
as their achievement. the “Home Depart- 
ment” for the widely scattered children of 
their members. Their problem was the 
chureh hour class which has been organ- 
ized as a Lend a’Hand Society. Mrs. 
Carroll Ragan, reporting for the Yonkers, 
N.Y., school, also mentioned the Lend a 
Hand Society in their church and the fact 
that once a month the attention of the 

_ children was called to some benevolent 
enterprise. Mrs. I. M. Conselyea of Mont- 
clair, N.J., noted that there had been 


great improvement in the morale of their- 


ehureh school since adopting the sugges- 
tion from Waitstill H. Sharp of a pre- 
liminary gathering around the piano to 
practice new music. Their problem was 
how to secure co-operation of parents and 
a strong committee to bring this about 
has been appointed. Mrs. S. R. Mayer- 
Oakes of Flatbush, Brooklyn, N.Y., said 
that the affairs of the school were ad- 
ministrated by the Council of Religious 
Education, which included representatives 
from all the organizations and from each 
class in the school, Another achievement 
was the holding of a play hour in the 
school hall one afternoon a week. Miss 
Marian Lord noted that the change in the 
West Side school, New York City, from 
a paid staff to a voluntary staff was suc- 
cessfully carried out during the year, and 
the classes in evolution and in social prob- 
lems had been successful. Mrs. Joseph 
Allen, reporting for the White Plains, 
- N.Y., school, complained of the services of 
worship in the Beacon Hymnal because 
they involved so much turning of pages, 
and deplored the fact that the junior child 
is not sufficiently provided for in the Bea- 
con Course, a deficiency which it is hoped 
soon to remedy. Mrs. Kenneth C. Walker 
reported a healthful condition in the 
Hollis L.I., school and the hopes of that 
movement to make rapid strides now that 
they have been provided with a building 
of their own. Miss Marion Burroughs 
reported for the Rutherford, N.J., school, 
which is among our most successful, and 


schools at Metropolitan Conference 


Rey, Alson H. Robinson read from the cir- 
eular prepared by the school in Plainfield, 
N.J., which is unusually good. Wheeler 
Bartlett of Flushing, L.I., told of a parent- 
teacher meeting addressed by Dr. Adelaide 
T. Case, and of the Boys’ Club which for 
several years has been a consistent feeder 
of the church school and an excellent 
laboratory for social behavior. 

The afternoon session ended with an 
address by Prof. Hugh Hartshorne of 
Teachers College on “Deadership.” Dr. 
Hartshorne said that “leadership does not 
ensue from the possession of a body of 
knowledge.” His illustration of how even 
such a homely job as shelling peas could 
be religious was much appreciated. “Shell- 
ing peas can be a religious act when it 
is recognized as a contribution which the 
sheller can make to the family life and 
welfare.” “And so,” he said, “leadership 
in religion consists in making all our 
activities religious. If we can enlist our 
young people in a series of activities 
which are not only tied to the church but 
are really religious, we shall solve the 
problem of keeping them. Furthermore, 
it is better to be wrecked by enthusiasts 
who are doing things than to rust out 
while one is going through merely cus- 
tomary motions.” Dr. Hartshorne illus- 
trated from his own book, ‘Stories for 
Worship; How to Follow Them Up,” the 
way to build a curriculum which would 
enable the children to carry over what 
they learned in the church school into the 
actual problems and experiences of life. 

The evening address was by Dr. Henry 
Neuman, leader of the Ethical Culture 
Society in Brooklyn, who spoke on “How 
Shall Youth Be Served?’ He criticized 
the dictum that the proper way to teach 
children is “to love them and leave them 
alone.” He said, “We can’t leave them 
alone. It is impossible to serap all that 
the race has accumulated of experience 
and wisdom even at the demand of modern 
youth.” He acknowledged that youth 
finds much to criticize in the present 
world, and instanced as one of the things 
to be eriticized the present-day admiration 
for Mussolini. He said that what youth 
needs to-day is, first, a new interpretation 
of freedom, and second, to live through 
this age of disillusionment. He inter- 
preted freedom as being “the right use of 
obligation” and said that “cynicism is a 
kind of cloak and refuge from the hari 
work of rebuilding the world.” He defined 
a behaviorist as “a man who makes up 
his windpipe because he has no mind.” 
“Education is the building of the bridge 
between man as he is and as he might 
be,’ he said; and he called upon young 
people to realize something of the splendor 
of the world as it might be. 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir.—The First Unita- 
rian Church has the third largest Women’s 
Alliance branch on the Pacifie Coast, and 
the minister, Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, is 
urging his parish to bring the church 
itself up to the same high ranking. 
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Old Colonial Architecture 
for Bolton Meeting-house 


Persons passing through Bolton, Mass., 
over “The Great Road,” as Main Street 
was calted in early times, will soon see 
the frame of the new First Parish Unita- 
rian meeting-house in construction. 

Although the new building will not 
duplicate the old one, which was burned 
after giving 133 years of service, its archi- 
tecture is of the old Colonial style and it 
will admirably fit its environment. Several 
modern features enter into its construc- 
tion. Concrete basement walls will sup- 
plant the cut stone underpinning, and 


steel trusses and girders from great rolling 
mills will take the place of heavy timbers 
cut from primeval forests and hewed by 
painstaking hand labor. The basement, well 


ON “THE GREAT ROAD,” BOLTON, MASS. 
above ground, will add parish house facili- 
ties to the social life of the society. A 
ladies’ parlor over the vestibule can be 
opened into the auditorium on occasions 
that call for increased seating capacity. 
A chancel, with reading desk, pulpit, and 
choir seats, will give churchly atmosphere. 

The building will be paid for in five 
years, as pledges mature, thanks to the 
generous public spirit of all the inhabitants 
of this small town and many friends 
outside. 


Of Silent Worship Periods 


An inquiry addressed to Unitarian min- 
isters by Miss Dorothy Dyar, a Unitarian 
student at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City, on the use of silent 
periods in church worship, elicited 245 
replies, a very unusual percentage of re- 
plies to a questionnaire. The valuable com- 
ments received have been incorporated 
into a thesis prepared by Miss Dyar for 
her B.D. degree at Union. 


“The War on Modern Science” 


A history of Fundamentalist attacks on 
evolution and modernism throughout the 
United States from 1921 to 1927, written 
by Maynard Shipley under title of “The 
War on Modern Science,” has been issued 
by the Science League of America, of 
which Mr. Shipley is president. The 
League’s headquarters are at 830 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Jamaica Plain Church 
Plans for Larger Work 


At the annual meeting of the First Con- 
gregational Society of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. (Unitarian), April 25, Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes, recently installed, read an in- 
teresting report of plans for the larger de- 
velopment of the church and its useful- 
ness. Mrs. Needham, as parish worker, 
covered the activities of the church school 
and other parish organizations. The re- 
port of the Standing Committee dealt with 
the society’s finances, which were stated 
to be in good condition. A budget of 
$11,000 was approved .for the new year. 
On the recommendation of Mr. Holmes, 
two new committees were created, one on 
the church school and one on social 
service. 

The officers and committees elected 
were: Two members of the Standing Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Charles H. Adams and Charles 
H. Curtis; treasurer, Thomas G. Rees; 
clerk, Robert B. Stone; Committee on 
Musie, Miss Ellen H. Gleason, Dr. Franklin 
G. Balch, Malcolm C. Rees, Mrs.. Frank O. 
Holmes; Committee on Church School, 
Mrs. Alfred Rehder, Charles BE. Buffum, 
Miss Ellen C. Morse, Ellsworth Winchester, 
Mrs. Ernest Moffat, John A. Taylor; Com- 


mittee on Social Service, Mrs. Charles 
¥. D. Belden, Henry S. Adams, Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald, Dr. Orville R. 


Chadwell, Mrs. Frank J. Lawler, and Mr. 
Lyman K. Hddy. 

The meeting unanimously adopted a 
resolution in memory and appreciation of 
the society’s former treasurer, Charles W. 
Riddle, who was elected treasurer October 
6, 1922, and so continued until his death, 
March 4, 1927. “The largely increased en- 
dowment is peculiarly his memorial,’ the 
resolution said. 


Growth in Numbers, Interest 
at Fourth Church, Brooklyn 


Healthy increase in activities and mem- 
bership at the Fourth Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., have taken place since 
the advent of Rey. 8S. R. Mayer-Oakes as 
mninister. The annual meeting of this 
parish was the largest ever held. The 
addition of twenty adult members was re- 
ported, and the regular attendance at 
church services has more than doubled. 

A men’s club has begun to function 
under the guidance of Cleveland A. Tran- 
tum, president, and J. E. Allen, secretary- 
treasurer. W. H. Stroh is the new presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. The 
Women’s Alliance has been very successful 
both in the way of social as well as 
financial matters. Mrs. A. Woods is presi- 
dent. Under Mrs. Mayer-Oakes’ guidance, 
the church school, a Girls’ Club, and a 
Young Mothers’ Club have become or- 
ganized and active. 

Discussions in the men’s group, and lec- 
tures in the form of a “seminar” on 
entomology have been concluded by Mr. 
Mayer-Oakes. 

This church has been confronted by the 
problem that many of the older families 
have removed out of the district. Apart- 
ment houses are taking the place of the 
old residences. In the strict sense there 
are few really “fundamentalist” churches 
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in the immediate neighborhood. The de- 
mand, therefore, on the Unitarian church, 
in the way of the best in liberal thought 
and sermon, is very heavy. Under this 
competition it is therefore most gratifying 
that much progress has been made, and 
much more is indicated. 


Successful Special Services 
at Charleston to Continue 


At the annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion of the Unitarian Church in Charles- 
ton, S.C., May 8, the following persons 
were elected to membership in the vestry: 
Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Gibbon, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. L. Beck, Miss M. K. Mazyck, Mrs. 8. 
George Whitney, Lucas Aimar, W. A. 
Moore, Jr., W. S. Pregnall, Alexander 
H. Pregnall, H. HE. Melten, and J. CG. 
Long. Mr. Moore was re-elected chair- 
man. 

In his report, the chairman pointed 
particularly to the special services during 
the year, the service on Laymen’s Sunday, 
the service for the Charleston Lodge of 
Elks, of which the minister is chaplain, 
and the six special evening services held 
during February and March. ‘The meet- 
ings were so successful,’ said the chair- 
man, “that plans are being made to hold 
a similar series next year.” Hleven new 
members were elected to membership in 
the corporation. 


Cleveland Church Too Small; 
To Enlarge it or Rebuild? 


That the building of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland. Obio, is too 
small for this growing and flourishing 
parish was again emphasized at the an- 
nual meeting held on April 22, and plans 
for meeting the situation were discussed. 

The report of the treasurer showed that 
the church has completed a good financial 
year, but required the completion of the 
every member canvass to provide for the 
coming year. Hach organization and de- 
partment was represented, and each re- 
port added to the conviction that the 
church as a whole is growing and flourish- 
ing. The broadcasting of the services last 
winter was emphasized as extending in- 
fluence far beyond the limits of the 
community. 

The vital situation confronting the con- 


gregation was embodied in the report of> 


Wilbur J. Watson of the Church Expan- 
sion Committee. At the request of the 
Board of Trustees, preliminary plans for 
enlarging this building have been prepared 
by George H. Ingraham, architect. 


Satr Lake Crry, UraAn.—In observance 
of Mother’s Day, the Women’s Alliance 
branch conducted the entire service in the 
First Unitarian Church on May 8. One 
of the oldest members, Mrs. C. W. Wat- 
son, was in charge. The responsive read- 
ing was arranged and given by Mrs. L. H. 
Brockbank; the Scripture was read by 
Mrs. F. N. McHugh; the prayer by Mrs. 
E. M. Fowler; the sermon by Mrs. J. W. 
Cowan, and the benediction by Mrs. Ken- 
neth Keate. The ushering was also in 
charge of the Alliance members. 
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Progress in First Church, 
Louisville; Plan Mission 


The average attendance at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Louisville, Ky., during 
the past year was larger than during the 
year before, and the congregations have 
steadily increased through the years. So 
reported the minister, Rev. Lon R. Call, 
at the annual meeting of the church on 
May 9. Twenty-one new members were 
received during the year. 

The minister also reported that the 
Sunday evening forum which was started 
in February had an average attendance 
of over two hundred, with expenses paid 
and money on hand. He stated that the 
parish paper, with a paid circulation of 
325 copies weekly, had been admitted to 
the mails as second-class matter, thereby 
greatly reducing the cost of postage. He 
pleaded for more group spirit in the 
church, with more frequent social gather- 
ings, that it might not be a church of 
Strangers. He recommended that a preach- 
ing mission be conducted in the autumn, 
and the trustees were asked to plan for it. 

The treasurer stated that all current 
bills were paid, and that $1,000 had been 
paid on the reduction of tthe debt. The 
trustees were instructed to plan for the 
raising of ithis debt in one campaign. In 
the budget, $100 was added for church 
school expenses. 

Excellent reports were read by the 
president of the Board of Trustees and 
the representatives of the Women’s Branch 
Alliance, the Heywood Chapter Laymen’s 
League, the church school, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and the various 
committees. 

The church, following the custom of 
electing a minister annually, again chose 
Mr. Call. Four trustees were also chosen, 
three for three years, and one for a one- 
year unexpired term: P. C. Smith, Mrs. 
Myrtle Applegate, E. M. Drummond, and 
for the one-year term, Ambrose Bruner. 


Parsonage for Underwood Church; 
Good Reports at Annual Meeting 


The Free Christian Church, Unitarian, 
at Underwood, Minn., at its annual con- 
gregational meeting, May 8, heard reports 
that showed gains in every department 
and a bright outlook for the future. 
Haldor Moen was re-elected president for 
the coming year, and Nils Wilson vice- 
president. The other officers were re- 
elected. 

The purchase of the parsonage has been 
delayed, as the owner could not give war- 
ranty deed in time on account of a pend- 
ing suit, but the minister has already 
taken possession of the parsonage. In a 
few\months the case will be settled, and 
the beautiful building and two acres of 
ground in the most desirable locality will 
be Unitarian property. Much work has 
already been done on the parsonage, and 
through the filling up of the low ground 
and planting of trees and shrubbery the 
church, and especially the Y. P. R. U., 
are creating a beautiful park for outdoor 
activities. Rev. Oswald EB. C. J. Helsing 
is the minister of this church. 
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Two Churches Federate in Leicester, Mass. 


Congregationalists and Unitarians join in installing Dr. Johonnot 


HE First Congregational Church and 
Society of Leicester, Mass., founded in 
1719, and the Second Congregational 
Society of Leicester (Unitarian), organized 
in 1834, have federated, and have settled 
as their minister Dr. Rodney F. Johonnot, 
who has been serving since last autumn 
as minister of the Unitarian Society. Dr. 
Johonnot was installed in the John Nelson 
Memorial Church at an evening service 
on May 15. 

The First Congregational Church and 
Society, being without a pastor in the 
autumn of 1926, made arrangement for 
the supply of its pulpit during November 
by the pastor of the Unitarian Society. 
Both societies joined in public worship, 
and alternated the services between the 
two meeting-houses. ~ 

At the close of November, agreement 
was made to hold services together in the 
John Nelson Memorial Church until April. 
During this time the recognition of the 
advantages of federation became so ob- 
vious that the union services were con- 
tinued till May, and action for federation 
was taken. Articles of Agreement were 
drawn up and discussed. 

On April 11, at its annual meeting, the 
Second Society voted for federation under 
the Articles of Agreement. On April 18, 


Of Dr. N. Hill Nesbit 
and the Alameda Church 


Dr. N. Hill Nesbit, under whose leader- 
ship the First Unitarian Church of 
Alameda, Calif., has recently experienced 
definite growth in all departments, taught 
in a “first class school,” equivalent to 
the American high school, in Hast London, 
South Africa, after receiving his A.M. at 
Edinburgh University. He earned his 
Ph.D. degree at the Cape. Later he 
taught English in the College des Fréres 
at Mauritius. Then followed two years 
of journalistic work in Burma and India, 
a visit to Japan, and a revisiting in 
France and Scotland. He came to 
America in 1900 and gave platform 
courses in French. For a time he had 
charge in Kansas City of the “Society of 
the New Commandment,” a group with 
Unitarian views, who stressed the literal 
imitation of Jesus in life and thought. 
Then he gave lectures and courses on 
modern thought, religion, travel, and 
literature. 

He succeeded Rey. Alfred W. Martin 
in the First Free Church Pulpit in 
Tacoma, Wash., and was ordained by him 
in 1904. Later he removed to Berkeley, 
Calif., and has since served as managing 
director of the San Francisco French 
Students’ Club and as principal of the 
Piedmont Academy for Boys, and has 
written, lectured, and occasionally sup- 
plied pulpits. 

The Alameda church is raising a budget 
nearly twice as large as it has attained 
in recent years. ‘Church attendance has 
greatly increased, and the various organi- 
zations have been much strengthened, 
particularly the Men’s Club. <A church 


Similar action was taken by the First 
Church and First Society. - 

The Joint Committee of the two societies 
called a meeting of the Federated Church 
on. April 29, which perfected its organiza- 
tion by choice of a clerk and treasurer, 
and extended a call to Dr. Johonnot to 
become its first minister. 

At Dr. Johonnot’s installation, Rev. 
Leroy M. Fielding, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Leicester, read the 
Scripture lesson; Rev. Hdward U. Cowles, 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Spencer, Mass., offered prayer; and ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. Frederick H. 
Page, president of the Massachusetts Con- 
gregational Conference; Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association; and Rev. Edward Tallmadge 
Root, executive secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches. ‘The act 
of installation was led by Deacon Stephen 
BE. Tarlton. Mr. Root extended the right 
hand of fellowship. 

Members of the Joint Committee of the 
Federated Church are as follows: Chair- 
man, the pastor; clerk, Harold HE. Mack; 
treasurer, Walter C. Watson; Stephen B. 
Tarlton, Alexander MeNeish, M.D., Walter 
Warren, Louis H. Hlliott, Philip 8. Smith, 
W. J. Montgomery, Mrs. Charles E. Rice. 


school is functioning and a promising 
Y. P. R. U. group is at work. The 
Scottish Clansmen of Alameda chose this 
ehureh for their annual special service, 
which was held May 8. 


Essex County Alliance 


Hleven branches were represented at 
the initial meeting of the Essex County 
Associate Alliance in Massachusetts. The 
roll call showed eighty-five present from 
Beverly, Gloucester, Lawrence, Lynn, 
Marblehead, Newburyport, North Andover, 
Peabody, Reading, Salem, First and 
Second Churches. At the morning ses- 
sion, Mrs. Paul 8S. Phalen presented “Pro- 
grams,” and Miss Stella Beard told of 
the work at the South. The afternoon 
meeting closed with a short address on 
“Social Service” by Mrs. Murdock Clark. 

Great interest and enthusiasm were 
shown. An important link has been 
formed between the General Alliance and 
the Essex County branches. 


From Bishop Jozan 


From Dr. Nicholas Jozan, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Budapest and bishop 
of the Unitarian churches in Hungary, 
there comes to the office of the American 
Unitarian Association a letter dated May 
6, in which is the following statement: 
“The frontispiece published in the last 
number of THE REGISTER gives us an idea 
of the noble pile which will serve from 
henceforth and for years to come the sey- 
eral organizations of the Unitarian Church 
in America. May God’s blessing and all 
success follow the work of our denomina- 
tion in the new headquarters! Our 
prayers and our best wishes are with you.” 
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Dr. Sayre Resigns 


Dr. Claude HE. Sayre, minister for the 
past two years of the First Unitarian 
Church in Wichita, Kans., has resigned his 
pastorate, the resignation to become effec- 
tive in September. During his service in 
Wichita, sixty-five new members have been 
added to the church roll. He was formerly 
in the Congregational ministry. 


New YorxK Ciry.—The plan for carrying 
out the vote at the annual meeting author- 
izing the trustees to increase the endow- 
ment fund of All Souls Church through 
insurance has been completed. It provides 
that the premiums should pass through 
the church treasury as annual contribu- 
tions to the endowment fund, and be 
credited as Haster offerings to the mem- 
bers so contributing. 


Just Published 
Great Companions 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


A collection of great thoughts, reli- 
gious and ethical, in prose and verse, 
on the meaning and conduct of life, 
from ancient and modern sources, from 
4500 B.C. to and including the present 
time. 


Universal and liberal Inspiring and reassuring 

Edited with constant regard to the 
authenticity of the texts. 

From a letter just received from a 
Unitarian minister: 


“T am hilarious about that little Bre 
Boor, ‘Great Companions.’... 


I have 
tasted and tested and find it ‘good.’ 
Its format is ideal, its indices and tables 
of contents most useful. The quality of 
its contents suits my taste and angle 
of mind, my spiritual appetite and 
philosophical twist to a fraction. I 
read my Scripture lesson for to-morrow 
morning’s service from ‘Great Com- 
panions.’ I shall speak of it with en- 
thusiasm. Already ‘Great Companions’ 
and I are friends.” 
A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK! 
“Pocket” edition; flexible binding; 
full gilt edges; clear type; 3871 pas- 
Sages, 634 pages of text. Indexed. 
Boxed. $2.50 postpaid 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


FOUR YEARS 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
ONE YEAR 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 

Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME, 
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How the Hollis Church 
Advertises Unitarianism 


The Liberal Community Church, Uni- 
tavian, in Hollis, L.I., formed by the labors 
of Miss Mary Lawrance and Dr. William 
I. Lawrance, and now ministered over by 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, is a courageous 
group of liberals who are as yet without 
a church building and are worshiping in 
one of a group of store buildings in a 
suburban community of New York City. 

Casting about for’ sonie method of ad- 
vertising their work and their faith to 
the community, this church utilized the 
yacant show windows of their room. In 
one window was placed the Wayside Pul- 
pit, changed each week. In the other win- 
dow were hung Perry pictures of eminent 
Unitarians, with appropriate title placards, 
such as “Poets That Were Unitarians,” 
and with biographical data underneath 
and selections from the writings of the 
poets. Many pedestrians were attracted 
by ‘the displays. As the pictures were 
withdrawn from the window they were 
put up in the meeting place of the church. 

Another device being used by the church 
is a large base map of the United States, 
mounted on a frame, and accompanied by 
pictures of Unitarian churches in all large 
centers throughout the country. 


Death of Dr. Doan 


Dr. Frank C. Doan, Unitarian minister 
who was formerly on the faculty of Mead- 
ville Theological School, died at his home 
in Winchester, Mass., May 14. The fu- 
neral service was held in the Unitarian 
Church of Winchester, May 16, with Rey. 
George Hale Reed of that church and Dr. 
Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer of Con- 
cord, Mass., officiating. Dr. Doan was 
born February 13, 1877. He was gradu- 
ated from Ohio State University and re- 
ceived the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. from 
Harvard University. For four years he 
was professor of psychology and education 
at Ohio State University, and from 1904 
to 1912 he was professor of the philosophy 
of religion at Meadville Theological 
School. Thereafter he held pastorates at 
Summit, N.J., Iowa City, Iowa, and Ro- 
ehester, N.Y. Since 1925, frail health has 
kept him from the active work of the 
ministry, and he has devoted a large part 
of his time to writing. A further account 
of Dr. Doan’s life and work will be pub- 
lished in a future issue of THE REGISTER. 


Mrs. William Augustine Cram 


Mrs. William Augustine Cram, widow 
of Rey. William Augustine Cram, Unita- 
rian clergyman, philosopher and scientist, 
and mother of Ralph Adams Cram, noted 
architect, died on May 3 at the Cram 
homestead in Hampton Falls, N.H. She 
was in her eighty-seventh year. 

She was born in Kensington, N.H., the 
daughter of Ira Blake and Dorothy San- 
born Blake. Her father was the squire 
of the village, as were his father and 
grandfather before him. His family came 
from Norfolk, England. Her mother came 
from the same family as did the late Frank 
Sanborn, “the sage of Concord.” 

One of her husband’s ancestors was 
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John Cram, who, with the Rev. John 
Wheelwright, founded Exeter, N.H., after 
being banished from Massachusetts. In 
time the family moved into the neighbor- 
ing town of Hampton Falls. 

Mrs. Cram was the author of many 
poems, some of which have been printed 
in The Atlantic Monthly and other maga- 
zines. She is survived by another son, 
William Everett Cram, who is a writer on 
ornithology, and who lives in Hampton 
Falls, and a daughter, Marion, the wife 
of J. Edward Brown, also living in Hamp- 
ton Falls. 


Mr. Van Ness, Minister, 
Lecturer, Writer, Traveler 


Rey..Thomas Van Ness, whose resigna- 
tion from the pastorate of the Second 
Unitarian Society in Brookline, Mass., was 
announced in Tur Reeister of May 19, 
became minister of that parish in 1913 
when the old Second Church in Boston 
abandoned its location on Copley Square 
and several of its members came to the 
Brookline society, which had been or- 
ganized in 1896. Mr. Van Ness had served 
the Second Church in Boston for the pre- 
ceding twenty years, so that he has min- 
istered to a portion of his present con- 
gregation and their children for the past 
thirty-four years. Before coming to Bos- 
ton, Mr. Van Ness served as minister of 
Unity Church in Denver, Colo., and as rep- 
resentative of the American Unitarian 
Association on the Pacific Coast, where he 
organized the Second Unitarian Church in 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Van Ness has written and lectured 
extensively on problems of China, Japan, 
the Near East, and Russia, and has con- 
tributed many articles to THE REGISTER. 
He has made some fifteen journeys to 
Wurope for study of political and social 
conditions. In August, 1915, he lectured 
in Birmingham, England, setting forth 
America’s attitude in the World War, and 
speaking in company with two other lec- 
turers who represented Russia and France. 
The lectures were given under a lecture- 
ship of the City of Birmingham which had 
numbered Charles Dickens and James 
Russell Lowell among speakers of former 


years. Mr. Van Ness is author of ‘The 
Coming Religion,” ‘My Visit to Count 
Tolstoy” (booklet), “Count Tolstoy at 


Yasnaya Polyania,” “The Coming Age,” 
“Twenty Years of Life,” and “The Reli- 
gion of New England.” 
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Dr. Lathrop at Y. M. C, A. 


A recent issue of Brooklyn Central, 
organ of the Brooklyn, N.Y:, Y. M. C. A,, 
contains a photo of Dr. John H. Lathrop 
of the Unitarian Church of the Saviour, 
in Brooklyn, and a review of a series of 
discussions which he had recently con- 
cluded under auspices of the Religious 
Education Committee of the Association. 
The topics were “Marriage,” “Religion,” 
and “Drama.” <A group of men who had 
participated in these discussions attended 
Dr. Lathrop’s church on May 1 “as a 
tribute and acknowledgment of their in- 
debtedness to the services which Dr. 
Lathrop rendered.” 


HOT AND COLD WATER 


ANYWHERE ALL THE TIME 


Farm, Seashore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


PIRANIAN 


BROS- 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A Choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 


DO YOUR RUGS NEED CLEANING AND REPAIRING? 


We will give them 
Careful and expert treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


|/PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


STAR ISLAND GENERAL CONFERENCE 


MAKES AN IDEAL UNITARIAN VACATION 
JULY 23 TO AUGUST 6 


Inspirational Services 
Informational Addresses 
Recreational Opportunities 


Entertaining Dramatics 
Stimulating Music 
Invigorating Atmosphere 


Write at once for rates and reservations to 


MISS SARA COMINS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Progress in Italy 


New Association groups—Headquarters 
now in Rome 

Constantly enlarging activity and in- 
fluence is reported for the Association for 
Moral and Religious Progress, the liberal 
religious organization in Italy headed by 
Prof. Mario Puglisi. The Association, 
‘with headquarters formerly in Florence, 
has transferred its central office to Rome. 
Here, besides a lecture hall, the Associa- 
tion maintains a circulating library and 
reading room. Lectures, readingsSa and 
“conversations” are held every Friday 
and Sunday, with large attendances. 
Daily newspapers in Rome have taken 
interest in the work and often publish 
reports of the meetings. 

At Florence, public lectures and smaller 
conference groups have been held every 
Sunday to discuss modern religious prob- 
lems, and courses on the history of reli- 
gion have been given on Tuesdays. Pro- 
fessors and students of the University 
assist in the work. Similar activities are 
earried on in Turin. Groups at Genoa, 
Bologna, Palermo, Bari, and Teramo have 
made notable progress through the efforts 
of the Association’s secretary, Dr. T. 
Castiglione. Friends at Milano, Orsara 
di Puglia, and Benevento have founded 
small groups and carry on propaganda 
for liberal religion. 

Young men and women of the Students’ 
Branch devote themselves especially to 
giving lectures and holding conferences 
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in city suburbs. ‘The Women’s Branch 
concentrates on problems of women’s life 
and influence in the home and society. A 
special committee looks to the welfare of 
prisoners and finds employment for lib- 
erated woman prisoners. The Postal Mis- 
sion’s work of moral and _ spiritual 
education has been intensified. 

During the past year, the Association 
published 12,000 copies of Il Progresso 
Religioso, its bimonthly magazine. More 
than half of these were distributed free 
for propaganda purposes to libraries, 
philanthropic associations, universities, 
professors, editors, deputies, and senators. 


Growth of Des Moines Church 


Reported at Annual Meeting 


Record congregations, with numerous 
strangers in attendance, was one of the 
items of the eminently satisfactory reports 
of progress presented at the recent annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church in 
Des Moines, Iowa. It was also reported 
that the finances of the church, in spite of 
the agricultural depression, are the strong- 
est in many years. The salary of the 
minister, Rey. Henry J. Adlard, was 
increased. 

The following officers were elected: 
President of the Board of Trustees, Yale 
Gould; vice-president, H. H. Griffiths; 
secretary, R. A. Busby; treasurer, Hdwin 
Proctor; new trustees, Mrs. J. R. Hanna, 
Miss A. Cobb, Max Hamilton, F. W. Miller, 
Johnson Brigham. 
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Force State to Do What 
Church has Failed to DoP 


The Board of Education of Hamilton 
County, Tenn., in which the city of Chatta- 
nooga is situated, voted at its meeting on 
May 4 to demand the discontinuance of 
Bible classes and the granting of credits 
for religious study in the public schools 
of the county. Among the speakers who 
appeared before the board in favor of this 
move was Rev. William M. Taylor, min- 
ister of All. Souls Unitarian Chureh in 
Chattanooga. 

“The public schools are political institu- 
tions of our city, county, State, and Na- 
tion,” said Mr. Taylor. “To make use of 
the public schools as a medium for the 
teaching of religion or religious literature 
is a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States Government, as well as that 
of our own State. This fact is self-evident 
and needs no argument.” He referred 
to the plan as “a sinister absurdity re- 
sorted to for the purpose of forcing the 
State to do for the church what it has 
failed to do.” 


One Month Over WRNY 


Station WRNY, New York City, will 
broadcast the services of the Community 
Chureh in New York City from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, July 24, when 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes will preach. 


“Revealing America to Herself’’ 


A 
tend rox 


The RISE * AMERICAN 


CIVILIZATION 


By CHARLES A. BEARD and MARY R. BEARD 
io A REMARKABLE synthesis. 


restored to their living relations the vast heap of facts that a century of research has brought to light. 


... The high-water mark of modern historic presentation in America. 


Within two large but compact volumes, the authors have ordered and 


Not since the generation of Parkman, 


Motley and Prescott have scholarly competence and literary skill been united on a single work of such 
—Lewis Mumford, New Republic. 


great sweep.” 


EGAN only be described as an epic. 

. Almost every page smacks 
the sardonic 
humor, the discernment that are char- 
acteristic of Charles A. Beard.’—Evans 


of the pungent irony, 


Clark, New York Times. 


ce ERE is a masterpiece ...a 
panorama of America... a 
tremendous canvas. ... It is essentially, 
powerfully, magnificently true—Henry 
Kittredge Norton, New York Sun. 


N IDEAL history for the in- 
telligent layman. ‘The scope 


and completeness of Dr. Beard’s work 
is amazing. Remarkable synthesis.”— 
Herbert Solow, New York Evening 
Post. 


Second Printing—Decorations by Wilfred Jones—2 volumes 1651 pages $12.50. 


The Macmillan Company + + <+ * 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Weave carefully the 
threads 
of habit lest 
finally it become a 
cable 
too strong to break 


Flourishing Church School 
at Salt Lake City, Utah 


A looking forward to the work of ex- 
pansion that waits upon the occupancy of 
the new church building and an especially 
encouraging report from the school of re- 
ligious education were features of the an- 
nual meeting of the First Unitarian Church 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, held on April 10. 
James H. Wolfe, president of the Board 
of Trustees, reviewed the work of the 
year, and the minister, Rey. Frank Lee 
Hunt, spoke of the work that*lay ahead. 
The enrollment of the school of religious 
education was reported to be 115 pupils. 
The average attendance for March was 
ninety-two. (This was increased to ninety- 
nine for April.) 

Warner P. Jerrell was chosen as a trus- 
tee to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Scott 
Jones, and was re-elected to the position 
of secretary of the society. V. P. Strange 
and C. Gordon Adams. were elected to 
serve as trustees for a term of three years. 
KE. T. Smith was re-elected to the office 
of treasurer. H. Earl Havenor was again 
chosen as director of the school of reli- 
gious education. 


Progress at Pittsfield, Mass. 


There has been a marked and encourag- 
ing growth of interest and attendance at 
Unity Church in Pittsfield, Mass., since 
Rev. Henry Winn Pinkham became acting 
minister in February. On Easter Sunday 
seven young people joined the church. 

At the annual meeting of the church-on 
April 14, the following officers were 
elected : President of the parish, Archibald 
K. Sloper; treasurer, Wilfred K. Hunter; 
collector, Joseph BH. Colton; clerk, Adelbert 
Phinney; members of the Parish Com- 
mittee, Mrs. John L. Mansir, Frederick C. 
Peach, F. A. Johnson. 


Church Council at Braintree 


In line with an increasing practice 
among the churches, All Souls Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, in Braintree, Mass., 
has instituted a Church Council, composed 
of the heads of the departments and or- 
ganizations of the parish, for the purpose 
of unifying and co-ordinating the work of 
the entire parish. 


Boston, Mass.—‘Anthems for Men's 
Voices Used in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Edited and Compiled by Raymond GC, 
Robinson, Mus. Bac.” is the title of a series 
of sheets being published by CGC. W. 
Homeyer and Company, 258 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R. E C iE O R ¥: 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities, Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. FarngaM SMITH 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourmawortaH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Gnitarian _ 
Laymen’s League: 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, chureli attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL a 
Administrative Vice-president 
Snven Park Squarn, Bosron, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


#8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank L. Lockn, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S, Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SGHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rey. Water S, SwisHer, Pres, 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormito: 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B, WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Another pew, one of 
the few remaining on the floor of All Souls 
Unitarian Church, has been named “In 
Memory of Edward Clarkson Seward.” 
Mr. Seward was an active worker in All 
Souls Church, at one time a member of the 
Board of Trustees and superintendent of 
the Sunday-school. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Men’s Club Chapter 
of the Laymen’s League sponsored a re- 
cent series of six Sunday evening ad- 
dresses by scientists, on ‘Witnesses of 
God in Nature.” This chapter also ar- 
ranged for the Sunday morning seryices 
in the Liberal Church until the coming 
of the present pastor, Rey. Clinton Scott. 
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To Dedicate Bonnie Blink 


Rowe Camp Conference to be held June 
25-July 2 

Rowe Campers will dedicate Bonnie 
Blink Cottage, their newly acquired prop- 
erty, at a special afternoon service on 
June 26, the second day of their confer- 
ence. The meetings this summer are 
scheduled for June 25-July 2, and one of 
the special features announced is a Rowe 
Camp pageant “to perpetuate the spirit 
of Bonnie Blink.” The camp is held at 


_ Rowe, Mass., primarily for young people 


under auspices of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference. Rey. Charles P. Wellman 
is the director. 

Conference leaders will be Prof. Clayton 
R. Bowen of Meadville Theological School 
and Miss Dorothy Dyar, who is earning 
her B.D. this year at Union Theological 
Seminary. Professor Bowen's topic, “How 
Our Religion Began,” will be considered 


’ under these heads: “The Old Religions,” 


“How Jesus Lived,” “What Jesus Taught,” 
“The Lasting Influence of Jesus,” and 
“Jesus’ Greatest Successor, Paul of Tar- 
sus.” Miss Dyar will consider ‘“Youth’s 
Goals: Truth, Beauty, Goodness” in five 
conferences and with these topics: “Work,” 
“Play,” “The Family,” “The State,” “The 
Church.” 

Rey. Edwin Fairley of Flushing, L.L, 
will be the preacher for the opening Sun- 
day morning service on June 26 in ithe 
Memorial Church. The dedicatory service 
will be at 3 in the afternoon, and at 9 P.M. 
the first Campers’ candle-light service 
will be held in the church, Each day 
after the chapel service the first confer- 
ence, at 9.30 a.m. will be held indoors; 
the second, at 10.80, outdoors. The entire 
afternoon will be left free for rest, recrea- 
tion and excursions. 

The camp fee is $12 for the eight days. 
Further information can be ‘obtained from 
any one of the following persons: Rey. 
Charles P. Wellman, Deerfield, Mass. ; 
Mr. or Mrs. Clarence A. Burt, 17 Dart- 
mouth Street, Springfield, Mass.; Rev. 
Edwin Fairley, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City; Miss Herriot E. Childs, 26 
Woodleigh Avenue, Greenfield, Mass. 


The Standing, the Spirit, 
j of the Pasadena Church 


The high place which the Union Liberal 
Church in Pasadena, Calif., and its min- 


ister, Rev. Bradford Leavitt, hold in the 


community, and this church’s working 
spirit of co-operation among liberal Chris- 


_tians, are illustrated in recent events. 


On Baster Sunday evening, Mr. Leavitt 
broadcast an Baster sermon over KPSN, 
Pasadena Star News, at the special invita- 
tion of this station. It was the message 
of the station and newspaper to its 
listeners, and not. one of the regular 
monthly broadcastings which are paid for 
by the church. : . 

Mr. Leavitt was on the program of the 
California Universalist Convention meet- 


ing at Santa Paula on May 18, together 


with Dr. Lloyd ©. Douglas of the First 
Congregational Church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., speaking on “Church Unity and the 
Pending Rapprochement of the Congrega- 
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tionalists, Unitarians, and Universalists.” 
He attended the Southern California Con- 
gregational Conference at Redlands, of 
which the church and minister are mem- 
bers. The next meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Conference will be held in the 
Pasadena church. 

Union services with the Universalist 
Church in Pasadena are to be held June 
12 and 19. 


Lynchburg Chimes Ring 


For the first time in its history, the 
chureh chimes sounded from the tower of 
the Unitarian Church of Lynchburg, Va., 
on Sunday, May 1. They were a gift from 
All Souls Church of Roxbury, Mass., to 
the recently erected Lynchburg church. 

The church, built in the heart of this 
old hill town of Virginia, is situated on 
Monument Terrace, and overlooks the 
town and the James River. F 
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For the Abbey Chapel 


An additional £50 (about $250) is 
needed to complete the renovation of the 
Abbey Chapel at Mill Brook, Tavistock, 
Hngland, the oldest building in the world 
used for Unitarian worship. A picture of 
the building with something of its history 
was published in THe Recisrer of Decem- 
ber 9, 1926. Rev. Clement E, Pike, minis- 
ter of the Chapel, is treasurer of the fund. 


Roxpury, Mass.—The Women’s Alliance 
branch of the First Church has voted $25 
to the relief of sufferers in the Missis- 
sippi River floods. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS.—Look in the old 
trunk and send me all the old envelopes up 
to 1876. Do not remove the stamps. Will 
pay highest prices. Grorcp Haxkns, 290 
Broadway, New York City. 


cc 


ocal and Suburban Servic 


TTS 


SPEND YOUR VACATION on Cape Cod! Fur- 
nished rooms by week or month. Reasonable 
rates. Ideal place for children. Address, Mrs. 
Cc. B. Rtssevi, 55 Huntington Avenue, Marl- 
boro, Mass. After June 1, 24 Ocean Avenue, 
Provincetown, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for visitors. Remarkable, quiet location, 
near White House and Convention Auditorium. 
Unusual arrangements for groups or families. 
Very fine equipment in rooms and baths. Many 
private baths. All rooms with running water. 
Excellent dining rooms near. Telephone FRANK- 
LIN 1142. Address: 1912 “G’’ Street, North- 
west. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


1925-1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 


to supply the annual current needs of th 


e general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union, « 
Proctor Academy. 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CuRrIsTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grorcs G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


“Goodness !” said the lady who had just 
read of the renewal of the Tong war, 
“what terrible things to fight with.”—New 
York Hvening Post. 


The vicar was preaching on the new 
English Prayer Book, and laid stress upon 
the fact that the use of the new forms was 
purely optional. The small daughter of a 
churchwarden wasi very puzzled. “What’s 
‘optional,’ Daddy?’ she said in a loud 
whisper, and added, after a moment’s re- 
flection, “I know, ‘fancy dress or other- 
wise.”—Ohristian Life. 


When Sir James Barrie was visiting this 
country during the war, he was guest at a 
dinner at which there was a dispute about 
some international character. Some at- 
tacked the man savagely, others insisted 
that he was a fine fellow in spite of his 
mistakes. During a lull in the argument, 
Barrie, who did not appear to have been 
listening, said quietly, without looking up 
from his plate: “He was an infernal 
scoundrel, but ’twas his only fault.” 


“How old are you?” inquired the visitor 
of his host’s little son. “That is a difficult 
question,” answered the young man, re- 
‘moving his spectacles and wiping them 
reflectively. “The latest personal survey 
available shows my psychological age to 
be 12, my moral age 4, my anatomical age 
7, and my physiological age 6. I-suppose, 
however, that you refer to my chrono- 
logical age, which is 8. That is so old- 
fashioned that I seldom think of it any 
more.”—Swuccess Magazine. 


Editor-in-chief: ‘We're all ready for the 
big Sash-Waite trial now. Professor Jung- 
freud will write of it from a psychological 
standpoint, and in addition we’re sending 
a minister, a Congressman, two play- 
wrights, and three novelists. But I wish 
we could do something original, something 
different from what the other papers are 
doing. Have you any suggestions?” City 
Editor: ‘Well, you might try sending a 
reporter.”—Life. ’ 


A reviewer says Roosevelt’s humor was 
not typically American, if exaggeration is 
the American type of humor. It was not 
HWnglish, either, if understatement is the 
English type. It consisted largely in 
whimsically stating a thing so evidently 
true that it left the other fellow without 
a come-back. Chief Justice Taft recalled 
how Roosevelt invited Elihu Root to a 
White House luncheon. As Root began 
framing an excuse, the President agreeably 
said: “I understand you, Elihu; what you 
mean is that you will come if you have no 
subsequent engagement.” 


According to Tit-Bits, London, the fol- 
lowing is humor: An immigrant was mak- 
ing his way across the Wild West in 
Search of a man to whom he had a letter 
of introduction. He came across a cowboy 
sitting by the side of a track, and asked 
him if he could tell him where to find the 
man for whom he was looking. ‘Does Big 
Joe live near here?” said the immigrant. 
“Nope,” said the cowboy. “Well, where 
can I find his neighbor, Long Sam?” “I’m 
Long Sam,” said the cowboy. “But they 
told me,” said the immigrant, “that Big 
Joe lived within gunshot of you.” “That's 
right,” said the cowboy, “he did.” 


| Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE | 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S, Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it” 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Sev 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CAMB CAMP JOLEF 


FOR BOYS July August 


3 Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake. In- 
struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 
ing, games, nature, woodcraft, and manhood. Selective 
Camp. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 
Lt. Jonn J. O’Luary, Director Physical Education, 
Kingston, N.Y.; or Cuas, W. Firrs, Camp Director, 
1116 Allison St, Washington, D.C. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


plate following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. * 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
id Sen oe minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


; BURDETT COLLEGE 


eBUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacHutfie Schonl for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Box M, Springfield, Mass 
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In this Number 
Editorials’. “3.04 n = oe coe ee 


Original and Selected 
The Unitarian Church in Hungary To-day, by 
Sydney B: Snow’... «!cihs ac See 
A Living Church is in Itself a Message, by 


Eugene Rodman Shippen . . 


Minneapolis Unitarian Center Dedicated 
“Make All Activities Religious’. . . 


Word and Work Department. ..... 


Reviews and Comments 
Literary New York; Books. . ....-. 


Our Children 
Only Ann, Part 2, by Daisy D. Stephenson . 


Bear Mascot on the United States Ship Gali- - 
fornia, by Frrnces Margaret Fox... . . 


Poetry 


Spring’s Wonderworld, by Minnie Leona 
Upton; Summer, by Marjorie Dillon . - 


Church Notes:é gc beu. tae SO 
Pleasantties 2" oO. oS ee 
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Church Announcements 


THD FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T, Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
rae at 11, The Church is open daily from 
o 4, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m, and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A4.M., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Hast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister ; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Chureh school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 A.m. Communion service immediately 
after the morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. Free seats at all services, The 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie - 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 aA.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 
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